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FOREWORD 


Eugéne Delacroix died on August 13th, 1863. This exhibition, which therefore 
marks the centenary of his death, anticipates the official celebration by which the Louvre 
Museum next summer will commemorate one of France’s most illustrious painters. It 
has been claimed, with justice, that Delacroix accomplished single-handed in the realm 
of painting what the Romantic writers were attempting in the domain of literature. As 
important for us today is that he remained true to his maxim that “the first quality in a 
picture is to be a delight for the eyes”. 

The greatest debt of the Art Gallery of Toronto and the National Gallery of Canada 
is to Mr. Lee Johnson of the Department of Fine Art of the University of Toronto. Mr. 
Johnson, who is the author of a number of articles on Delacroix for The Burlington 
Magazine and a monograph on this artist to be published this winter, very kindly 
undertook the task of selection and cataloguing for the exhibition. The catalogue 
contains a considerable amount of material which not only appears for the first time but 
also corrects previous errors. For Mr. Johnson both the exhibition and the catalogue 
have been a labour of love, and we have been most fortunate in reaping the benefit of 
his skilled knowledge. 

Lenders have been most generous, and many notable public and private collections 
have deprived themselves of their pictures for our exhibition. To all these owners, the 
participating museums record their warmest thanks. 

We are also indebted to Professor W. G. Constable for his advice in the initial plan- 
ning stages; to Miss Agnes Mongan, Assistant Director and Curator of Drawings of the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, for her assistance in obtaining two important 
drawings from private collections; to Miss Frances Follin Jones, Assistant to the Director 
of the Art Museum, Princeton University, for her help and for suggesting the loan of 
Mrs. Wintersteen’s painting; to Mr. Thomas N. Maytham, Assistant in the Department 
of Paintings of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for his helpful co-operation; to our 
colleague Mr. Evan H. Turner, Director of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, for 
offering the loan of The Sleeping Lion from its collection and for securing the loan of 
Lady Macbeth from a private collection in Montreal. 

Special thanks are also due to Miss Marjorie Lyons, Librarian at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and to Mr. Helmut Ripperger, Librarian at M. Knoedler & Co., New 
York, for furnishing much helpful information. We are particularly grateful for the 
voluntary assistance given by Mrs. Neil Newton in organizing and patiently proof-reading 
the catalogue. 

Among the members of our own staff, I want to express my appreciation to Miss 
Jean Sutherland Boggs for editing this catalogue, and to Mrs. Grace Spendlove Inglis for 
her untiring services in co-ordinating the correspondence and organizing the loan agree- 
ments during the initial stages of the preparation of the exhibition. 

To all those, too numerous to name here, who contributed to the organization of this 
exhibition, we are deeply grateful. 


W. J. Withrow 
Director 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 
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HAMLET SEES THE GHOST OF HIS FATHER 1843 
Lithograph Catalogue no. 43 


EUGENE DELACROIX 1798-1863 


Since Romanticism is, at best, a troublesome word, easier to apply than to 
explain, our understanding of the work of Eugene Delacroix may be obscured by 
the ease with which we can describe it as the epitome of Romanticism in French 
painting. It does, however, suggest an artist of the most refined sensibility which 
is apt to make us want to consider the man himself. Out of this interest we may 
ponder the great Self-Portrait in the Louvre which Delacroix painted in his early 
thirties. If we do, we will see the handsome costume of the dandy who was welcome 
in the fashionable salons of Paris in the middle of the nineteenth century (and who 
particularly loved to go to those where the music was good). At the same time, he 
has the consciously dishevelled hair of the artist who wanted to be recognized as 
such, even if it took seven ignominious defeats before he was made a member of 
the Institute when he was almost sixty. There are also the strong features and the 
pride so reminiscent of Talleyrand who is supposed, with good reasons, to have 
been his father. All of this leaves the romantic image intact. 


If we delve further into this personality by reading his Journal and his letters, 
for he liked to write as well as to paint, we find what we may easily regard as a 
romantic sensibility — to the other arts (particularly to music but also to litera- 
ture), to young women (although he never married), to the nature and demands 
of friendship, and finally, and most appropriately, to himself. We cannot read a 
passage like one he wrote when he was twenty-six, “I live in company with a body, 
a silent companion, exacting and eternal . . . My soul has wings, but the brutal 
jailer is strict”, and remain indifferent to the man. Sometimes in contemplating 
him we are led to his pictures. If we think of his friends, for example, we may 
consider the portrait he painted of two of the most famous of them, of George 
Sand listening to Chopin play, a picture now sadly, if symbolically, divided, with 
the surprisingly gentle profile of the authoress in Denmark and the radiant head 
of the composer in the Louvre. We may be led to contemplate Delacroix’s 
sympathy for liberal causes and move in imagination from Greece on the Ruins 
of Missolonghi at Bordeaux to the Liberty Leading the People in the Louvre. 
There are countless other subjects in his writing — literature (Shakespeare, Byron, 


IX 


Goethe, etc.), the theatre and North Africa, for example — which lead us to his 
work. The image of Delacroix which results from this process is so complete that it 
is irresistible to consider him, in relation to the first half of the nineteenth century, 
what Leonardo had been to the Renaissance or Rubens to the Baroque — in short, 
Romantic Man. 


This Romantic image is not harmful in itself and is often illuminating, but it 
seems to form a dazzling aura through which sharper critical judgments rarely 
penetrate. Painters fortunately have been less blinded by it and have probed 
more independently into his work. Three of the most perceptive of these have been 
Cézanne, Van Gogh and Picasso, each of whom have made copies — or variations 
— of the work of Delacroix. These copies, perhaps because they may shock us 
as Picasso’s certainly do, make us aware of the reality of the pictures rather than 
of their associations — of the fact that Delacroix painted them with oil and brush 
on canvas, of how confidently he worked with line, of how supple he was in 
manipulating a number of objects in space and of how glowingly and yet subtly 
he could use colour. In making fifteen variations of only one of Delacroix’s 
paintings, the Femmes d’Alger in the Louvre, Picasso, for example, saw how many 
possibilities existed in its spatial arrangement and the colour. These painters paid 
their tributes in this fashion to Delacroix as a painter, who himself had written 
(how difficult it is to forget what he wrote!) that “the type of emotion peculiar to 
painting is, so to speak, tangible”, — rather than to the romantic figure. Their 
examination of his work can remind us that Delacroix had done the same thing 
in copying the work of Rubens, as we can see in the painting borrowed from Los 
Angeles which is number 10 in the exhibition, who had in turn copied from Titian. 
And Delacroix’s work is not embarrassed by this chain of associations; in its 
richness, which is emotional and intellectual as well as pictorial, it does not fade 
before either its formidable predecessors or successors. 


Although this exhibition may be considered only a spirited apértif to the 
massive Delacroix exhibition the Louvre is planning for the summer of 1963, it 
does have one entirely unexpected advantage; superb examples from North America 
have been assembled which, with the exception of the small Paganini the Phillips 
Gallery has so generously lent, are not so well known that they automatically 
possess that aura of Romantic associations which is so difficult to forget. We can 
look at them therefore as tangible objects, with our approach as fresh as a 
Cézanne, a Van Gogh or a Picasso. But we still find ourselves tantalized before 
the works of art, demanding to know the associations which we may not have 
brought to the paintings, for as Delacroix wrote when he said that painting was 
by nature tangible, “In painting you enjoy the natural representation of objects as 
though you were really seeing them and at the same time you are warmed and 
carried away by the meaning which these images contain for the mind. The 
figures and objects in the picture . . . are like a solid bridge to support your 


imagination as it probes the deep, mysterious emotions”, and as Baudelaire wrote, 
“Delacroix is the most suggestive of all painters. His works .. . give one the most 
to think about. They recall to the memory poetic emotions and ideas already 
known but which one thought forever buried in the night of the past”. 


What do the tangible objects evoke in this exhibition at Toronto and Ottawa? 
There are several scenes from Shakespeare alone, and we feel from Shakespeare 
acted rather than Shakespeare read — and perhaps even remembered acted from 
that time in London in 1825 when he had written to a friend, “I can not possibly 
express my admiration for the genius of Shakespeare in having invented Othello 
and Iago”. In Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep, Othello creeping into Des- 
demona’s bedroom, Hamlet and Horatio with Yorick’s skull and Cleopatra listening 
to the buffoon who has brought her the asp, there is the possibility of tragedy, the 
anticipation of horror which we, knowing the plays, fully realize. On the other 
hand, we may need to consult Mr. Johnson’s scholarly and explicit catalogue 
before we perceive it fully in a work like Boissy d’Anglas before the Assembly. 
Other feelings are aroused, however, with less knowledge or guidance like our 
amazement before the religious fanatics of Tangier or the Lion Hunt, our wariness 
before the reclining tiger, our sense of compassion for the wounded Greek soldier 
comforted by a comrade. We also share the exquisite nostalgia for that rare 
moment upon the stage which both the drawing of Rachel and the painting of 
Paganini arouse. In spite of this great range of emotions in Delacroix’s work, there 
is a spell which is never broken, one which might be explained by his preoccupation 
with sleep (the continuation of a dream), or by his fascination with the theatre 
(we know it is the stage and not reality), or just by our awareness of the interven- 
tion of the painter whom we never forget before his works. This sense of removal 
from the ultimate harshness of reality reminds us of the Romantic once more. But 
trancelike though our feelings are and dazzling though the tangible elements may 
be, we still realize that the latter is, as he wrote, the bridge which, however soaringly 
beautiful in itself, supports our imaginations as they range throughout history and 
through human experiences from those of savage intensity to the, more rarely, 
quietly serene. And as this happens to us, as we consider Amadis de Gaule with 
tenderness or thrill to the Arabs Fighting, we will be paying our most effective 
centenary tribute to Delacroix who wrote as a young man, “Living in the minds 
of others is what is so intoxicating”. 


Jean Sutherland Boggs 
Curator 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 
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Arts Council of Great Britain: The Romantic Movement, catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion held July 10 — September 27, 1959, Tate Gallery, London. Illustrated. 

Badt, Kurt: Eugéne Delacroix: Drawings, 2nd edition, Cassirer, Oxford 1946. 
Illustrated. 

Baudelaire, Charles: Eugene Delacroix, his Life and Work, translated by J. M. 
Bernstein, Lear, New York 1947. L[llustrated. (This article is also included 
in The Mirror of Art, Critical Studies by Baudelaire, edited by Jonathon 
Mayne, Doubleday, New York 1956.) 

Bell, Clive: Landmarks in Nineteenth-Century Painting, Chatto and Windus, Lon- 
don 1927. Illustrated. (Pp. 54-62 are on Delacroix. There are also chapters 
on “Romanticism in 1830” and Géricault. ) 

Brion, Marcel: Romantic Art, McGraw-Hill, New York 1960. Coloured illustra- 
tions. (Many of the works illustrated in this volume were shown at the 
exhibition The Romantic Movement, op. cit.) 

Clark, Sir Kenneth: Looking at Pictures, Murray, London 1960. Coloured illus- 
trations. (Pp. 55-61 are on The Crusaders Entering Constantinople by Dela- 
Cole) 

Courthion, Pierre: Romanticism, Albert Skira (Taste of Our Time), Geneva 1961. 
Coloured illustrations. Bibliography. 

Delacroix, Eugéne: Journal [Selections], translated by Walter Pach, Covici, Friede 
New York 1937; Cape, London 1938; Crown, New York 1948; Grove Press 
(Evergreen Books), New York 1961. Illustrated. 

Delacroix, Eugene: Journal, a Selection, edited by Hubert Wellington, translated 
by Lucy Norton, Phaidon (Pocket Phaidon), London 1951. Illustrated. 

Delacroix, Eugene: On Art Criticism, translated by Walter Pach, Curt Valentin, 
New York 1946; Wittenborn, New York [1960?]. Illustrated. 

Friedlaender, Walter: David to Delacroix, translated by Robert Goldwater, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge [Massachusetts] 1952. Illustrated. 

Lassaigne, Jacques: Eugéne Delacroix, Longmans Green, London, Harper, New 
York, 1950. Coloured illustrations. 

Michel, Paul-Henri: Delacroix: The Massacre of Chios, Max Parrish, London 
1947. Coloured illustrations. 

Novotny, Fritz: Painting and Sculpture in Europe 1780-1880, Penguin Books 
(Pelican History of Art), London 1960. (Chapter 8 is on “The French 
‘Romantiques’ ”.) Illustrated. Bibliography. 

Price, Vincent: The Drawings of Delacroix, Borden, Los Angeles 1961. Illustrated. 

Venturi, Lionello: Modern Painters, Scribner’s, New York 1947. Illustrated 
(Chapter 5. is on Delacroix.) 


* The principal French sources will be found under Abbreviations on pp. 7-8. 
Prepared by Sybille Pantazzi 


Librarian 
Art Gallery of Toronto 
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CHRONOLOGY 


MAIN EVENTS 


1798 


1806 


1814 
1815 
1816 


1819 


1822 


1824 


1825 


1826 


1827 


1830 
1831 


1832 


1833 


1834 


1838 


Born at Charenton-Saint-Maurice, near 
Paris, April 26. 

Moved to Paris from Bordeaux with his 
mother after his father’s death, November 
1805. Entered Lycée Impérial (now Louis- 
le-Grand). 


Death of his mother. 
Left Lycée. Entered studio of Guérin. 


Entered Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Studied 
under Gueérin. 


Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa exhibited 
at Salon. 


Commenced Journal, September 3rd. 


January 27, death of Géricault. Ceased 


Journal, October 5th. 


Visited England for about three months 
from the end of May. Met Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir David Wilkie. Saw an Eng- 
lish adaptation of Goethe’s Faust; Shake- 
speare’s Richard III, Othello, The Tempest. 


The July Revolution. 


January-July. Journey to Morocco in the 
suite of the Count de Mornay. Visited 
Tangier, Meknes, Oran and Algiers. Spent 
latter half of May in Spain. Visited Cadiz 
and Seville. Returned to Tangier. Kept 
notebooks of his travels. 


SOME SALON PAINTINGS AND 
DECORATIVE WORKS 


Salon: Barque de Dante (Louvre; see _ this 
exhibition nos. 26 & 27). Well received. Purchas- 
ed by the Government. 


Salon: Massacre at Chios (Louvre). Purchased 
by Government despite adverse criticism. 


Emperor Justinian Drafting his Laws commis- 
sioned by the Government for the Conseil d’Etat, 
Palais Royal (destroyed by fire in 1871). 


Salon: Death of Sardanapalus (Louvre) which 
provoked strong opposition in academic and offi- 
cial circles; Milton Dictating ‘Paradise Lost’ to 
his Daughters (this exhibition no. 1). 


Salon: Liberty Leading the People (July 28th, 
1830) (Louvre). Purchased by the Government. 


Commissioned for decorations in the Salon du 
Roi, Palais Bourbon, Paris. (Completed in 
1836) . 


Salon: The Women of Algiers (Louvre; see this 
exhibition no. 33). A Street In Meknes (this ex- 
hibition no. 6). 


Commission received for decorations for the 
Library of the Chambre des Deputés. Completed 
1847. Salon: Fanatics of Tangier (this exhibi- 
tion) no. 7). 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1843 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1853 


1855 


1857 


1859 


1863 


September. Visit to Holland where he 
admired works by Rubens. Visited Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam and The Hague. 


Journey to Eaux-Bonnes, in the Pyrennees. 


Delacroix created officer of the Légion 
d’Honneur. 

January, Delacroix resumes Journal which 
he continues until his death. 


February Revolution. 


July, August. Journey to Ems in Belgium 
for his health. Visited Antwerp and Brus- 
sels, studied works by Rubens. 


World’s Fair, Paris. Delacroix named Com- 
mander of the Légion d’Honneur. Septem- 
ber-October visit to Baden and Strasbourg. 
Delacroix elected to the Institute on his 
eighth application. 


Delacroix died August 13th in Paris. 


Commission received for decorations for the 
Library of the Chambre des Pairs, Palais du 
Luxembourg. Salon: The Justice of Trajan. Pur- 
chased by the Government for the city of Rouen. 


Salon: Taking of Constantinople by the Crusad- 
ers for Galerie des Batailles, Versailles (now in 
the Louvre); The Shipwreck of Don Juan 
(Louvre) ; Jewish Wedding in Morocco (Louvre). 


Pieta, wall painting for the Church of Saint 
Denis du Saint Sacrement, Paris. 


Salon: The Sultan of Morocco and his Entourage 
(Toulouse); The Cumaean Sibyl (this exhibition 
rave), 1P4}) 5 


Salon: The Abduction of Rebecca (Metropolitan 
Museum). 


Completed decorations for the Library of the 
Chambre des Pairs. 


Salon: The Entombment 
Fine Arts). 


Salon: Othello and Desdemona (this exhibition 
no. 14). 


Commission received in May for decorations in 
the Chapel of the Holy Angels, Church of Saint 
Sulpice, Paris: Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, 
Heliodorus Driven from the Temple, St. Michael 
Defeats the Devil, completed 1861. 


Ceiling of Galerie d’Apollon, the Louvre. Salon: 
Lady Macbeth (this exhibition no. 15). 


(Boston Museum of 


Commission received for decorations in the 
Salon de la Paix, Hotel de Ville, Paris (destroyed 
by fire, 1871). 

Salon: The Supper at Emmaus (this exhibition 
0K, IT) 


Delacroix exhibited 35 pictures chosen from his 
life’s work at the World’s Fair. 


Delacroix’s last Salon: The Road to Calvary, The 
Entombment. 


Prepared by Grace Spendlove 
Curatorial Assistant 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 








WEISLINGEN CAPTURED BY GOTZ’ MEN, 


The City Art Museum of Saint Louis. Catalogue no, 19 


Unless otherwise stated the medium is oil on canvas. 
Height precedes width in every case. All sales occurred in 
Paris unless another location is given. When two dates are 
given for a work a dash between them (e.g. 1825-26) 
means that the work is known to have been begun on the 
first date and completed on the second; on the other hand 
when an oblique bar is used (e.g. 1825726) it can be 
assumed the work was produced any time between the 
two dates. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Other than Exhibitions 


AR. Annotated Robaut. Refers to mostly un- 
published annotations by Robaut in his per- 
sonal copy of his Catalogue of Delacroix’s 
work (see under R) preserved in the Biblio- 
théeque Nationale, Paris. 

Arch. D-R. Archives Durand-Ruel. Refers to 
mostly unpublished information from the 
books of the Durand-Ruel Gallery, Paris. 

Bib. A. & A. Bibliotheque d’Art et d’Archéolo- 
gie, University of Paris. 

Bib. Nat. Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

Correspondence. Correspondance Générale d’Eu- 
géne Delacroix, 5 vols., editor André Joubin, 
Paris 1935-38. 

Delteil. Loys Delteil, Le Peintre Graveur Illus- 
tré, Vol. III (Ingres et Delacroix), Paris 1908. 

Escholier. Raymond Escholier, Delacroix, Pein- 
tre, Graveur, Ecrivain, 3 vols., Paris 1926-29. 

Journal. Journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, 3 vols., 
editor André Joubin, Paris 1950 ed. 

J.W.C.I. Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes. 

M. Adolphe Moreau, E. Delacroix et son Oeuvre, 
Parsee Gila 

Meier-Graefe. Julius Meier-Graefe, Eugene De- 
lacroix, Munich 1922. 

Moreau-Nélaton. Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, De- 
lacroix Raconté par Lui-méme, 2 vols., Paris 
1916. 

Oeuvres Litt. Eugéne Delacroix. Oeuvres Lit- 
téraires, 2 vols., Paris 1923. 

Piron. Achille Piron, Eugene Delacroix, sa Vie 
et ses Oeuvres, Paris 1865. Published anony- 
mously. 

R. Alfred Robaut and Ernest Chesneau, L’Oeu- 
vre Complet d’Eugéne Delacroix, Paris 1885. 


Exhibitions 


Andover, Massachusetts 1961. Significant Forms. 
Phillips Academy, July 8 to September 25. 
Arts Club, Chicago 1940. Origins of Modern Art, 

April 2 to April 30. 

Bale 1921. Exposition de Peinture Francaise. 
Société des Beaux-Arts de Bdle, June 8 to 30. 

Bale 1937. Kiinstlerkopien. Kunsthalle, Septem- 
ber 18 to October 17. 

Bale 1939. Eugéne Delacroix. Kunsthalle, April 
22 to May 29. 

Baltimore 1951. From Ingres to Gauguin. Bal- 
pote Museum of Art, November to Decem- 
er. 

Barye, New York 1889-90. Works of Antoine- 
Louis Barye [and of paintings by other 19th 
century French artists] for the Benefit of 
the Barye Monument Fund. American Art 
Galleries, November 15 to January 15. 

Bd. Italiens, Paris 1860. Tableaux tirés de col- 
lections d’amateurs et exposés au profit de 
la caisse de secours des artistes peintres, 
sculpteurs, etc. 26 Boulevard des _ Italiens, 
from about February 15. 

Bd. Italiens, Paris 1864. Oeuvres d’Eugéne Dela- 
croix. Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
Boulevard des Italiens, from August 13. 
Robaut does not record this major exhibition, 
which included 148 paintings by Delacroix. 

Bernheim-Jeune, Paris 1954. Gros, Géricault, 
Delacroix, from January 9. 

Biennale, Venice 1956. XXVIII Biennale di Ve- 
nezia, June 16 to October 21. 

Bordeaux 1851. Ouvrages de peinture, sculpture, 
architecture, gravure et lithographie des 
artistes vivants. Société des amis des arts 
de Bordeaux, from November 15. Not listed 
by Robaut. 

Brooklyn Museum 1921. Paintings by Modern 
French Masters, Representing the Post Im- 
pressionists and their Predecessors, April. 

Buffalo 1954. Painters’ Painters. Albright Art 
Gallery, April 15 to May 30. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 1955. Landscape 
Painting. Fogg Art Museum, May 6 to 
June 3. 

Centennale, Paris 1889. Exposition Universelle 
Internationale de Beaux-Arts. Eaposition 
Centennale de VArt Francais (1789-1889). 

Chicago 1930. Loan Exhibition of Paintings, 
Water Colours, Drawings and Prints by 
Eugene Delacroix. Art Institute of Chicago, 
March 20 to April 20. 

Detroit 1950. From David to Courbet. Detroit 
Institute of Arts, January 31 to March 5B. 
Detroit 1962. French Drawings and Water Col- 
ours from Michigan Collections. Detroit In- 
Institue of Arts, January 10 to February 4. 

Durand-Ruel, Paris 1878. Exposition rétrospec- 
tive de tableaux et dessins des maitres 
modernes. 

EBA, Paris 1883. Portraits du Siécle. Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, April to May. 

EBA, Paris 1885. Eugéne Delacroix. Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, March 6 to April 15. 

Fine Arts, New York 1893. Loan Exhibition. 
Building of the American Fine Arts Society, 
February. 

Fogg Museum, Cambridge 1943. French Roman- 
ticism of the Eighteen Thirties, January 16 
to February 12. 

Fogg Museum, Cambridge 1955. Delacroix in 
New England Collections, Octobre 15 to 
November 26. a 

Fort Worth, Texas 1954. Inaugural Exhibition. 
Fort Worth Art Center, October 8 to 31. 

Fort Worth, Texas 1956-57. Horse and Rider. 
Fort Worth Art Center, January 7 to March 3. 

GBA, Paris 1938. La Peinture Francaise du 
XIXe Siecle en Suisse. La Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, May 3 to July 31. 

Golden Gate, San Francisco 1939. Masterworks 
of Five Centuries. Golden Gate Internation- 
al Exposition, February 18 to November 21. 

G.Petit, Paris 1883. Cent chefs-d’ceuvre des 
collections parisiennes. Galerie Georges Pe- 
tit, from June 12. ; ; 

G.Petit, Paris 1892. Cent chefs-d’ceuvre _ des 
écoles francaises et étrangeres. (Deuxieme 
exposition.) Galerie Georges Petit, from June 


8. ; 
G.Petit, Paris 1910. Chefs-d’ceuvre de lécole 
francaise. Galerie Georges Petit, May 2 to 
Sie ; 

Gros, Géricault, Delacroix, New York and Chi- 
cago 1938-39. Knoedler Galleries, New York, 
and Art Institute, Chicago, November to 
January. 

Hartford 1942. Night Scenes. Wadsworth Athen- 
eum, February 15 to March 7. 

Hartford 1952. 110 Years. Wadsworth Athen- 
eum, April 17 to June 1. : 

Houston, Texas 1959. The Visage oj Culture, a 
Telescopic Survey of Art from the Cave Man 
to the Present. University of St. Thomas, 
autumn. 

Knoedler, New York 1953. Paintings and Draw- 
ings from the Smith College Collection. 
Knoedler Galleries, March 30 to April 11. 

Lefevre, London 1957. XIX and XxX Century 
Paintings. Lefevre Gallery, October 3 to 
November 9. 

Los Angeles 1961. French Masters: Rococo to 
Romanticism. UCLA Art Galleries, March 5 
to April 18. ; 

Louvre 1930. Eugéne Delacroix, June to Sep- 
tember. The catalogue of this exhibition was 
issued in two editions—a provisional and a 
definitive version. Loiae 

Minneapolis 1915. The Inaugural Exhibition. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

Minneapolis 1952. Watercolours by the Masters. 
Diirer to Cézanne. Loan Exhibition. Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts, April 15 to June 1. 
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Minneapolis 1958. The Collection of James J. 
Hill. Minneapolis Institute of Arts, April 
iB} ino) sfiviale the 

Montreal 1960. Canada Collects: European 
Painting. Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
January 19 to February 21. 

Munich 1869. Premiére Exposition Internationale 
des Beaux-Arts dans le Palais de l’Industrie 
ad Munich, July 20 to October 31. Not listed 
by Robaut. 

Norfolk, Virginia 1958. Modern French Paint- 
ing. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
March 1 to 26. 

Orangerie, Paris 1933. Voyage de Delacroix au 


Maroc . . . Musée de 1]’Orangerie. 
Orangerie, Paris 1955. De David da Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Chefs -d’ceuvre des collections 


americaines. Musée de l’Orangerie. 

Palais Bourbon 1874. Ezposition au profit des 
Alsaciens-Lorrains en Algérie. Palais Bour- 
bon, Paris, from April 23. 

Philadelphia 1937. Problems of Portraiture. 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, October 16 to 
November 28. 

Philadelphia 1950-51. Masterpieces of Drawing. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, November 4 
to February 11. 

Providence 1935. French Painting in Africa. 
Rhode Island School of Design, April 4 to 28. 

R. A., London 1896. Exhibition of Works by the 
Old Masters and by Deceased Masters of the 
British School, with a Selection of Works 
by Deceased French Artists. Royal Academy, 
January 6 to March 14. 

Richmond, Virginia 1947. Portrait Panorama. 
Virginia Museum of Art. September 10 to 
October 12. 

Rosenberg, New York 1948. Delacroix and Re- 
noir. Paul Rosenberg & Co., February 16 to 
March 13. 

Rosenberg, Paris 1928. Exposition Delacroix. 
Paul Rosenberg, January 16 to February 18. 

Rue Bayard, Paris 1886. Exposition de Maitres 
du Siécle. Former studio of Gustave Doré, 
3 Rue Bayard, April to May. 

San Diego 1935. California Pacific International 
Exposition, May 29 to November ile 

San Francisco 1934. French Painting from the 
Fifteenth Century to the Present DavyemCalie 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honour, June 
8 to July 8. 

San Francisco 1936. Survey of Landscape Paint- 
oe San Francisco Museum of Art, June 2 
o 30. 

San Francisco 1939. French Romantic Artists. 
An Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings and 
Watercolours by Gros, Géricault, Delacroix. 
San Francisco Museum of Art, April 19 to 
May 14. 

San Francisco 1947. Nineteenth Century French 
Drawings. California Palace of the Legion 
of Honour, March 8 to April 6. 

Seattle 1962. Masterpieces of Art. Seattle World’s 
Fair, April 21 to October 21. 


Smith College 1946. Ariosto and Tasso. Smith 
College Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass. 

Société des Artistes, Paris 1846. Ouvrages de 
peinture, sculpture, etc. Au profit de 
la caisse de secours et pensions de la Société 
des artistes peintres. 75 Rue Saint-Lazare, 
from December 15. 

Springfield 1939. The Romantic Revolt. Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts, February 7 to 
March 5. 

Syracuse, New York 1956. Scenes of Everyday 
Life. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Janu- 
aun ff “eo} OX), 

Tate Gallery, London 1959. The Romantic Move- 
ment. July 10 to September 27. 

Toronto 1940. An Exhibition of Great Paintings 
in Aid of the Canadian Red Cross. Art 
Gallery of Toronto, November 15 to Decem- 
berlias 

Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, Van- 
couver 1956-57. A Selection from the Ayala 
and Sam Zacks Collection. 

Tuileries, Paris 1878. Tableaux anciens et mo- 
dernes exposés au profit du Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs. Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Palais 
des Tuileries, Pavillon de Flore, Avgust. 

Universelle, Paris 1855. Exposition Universelle, 
from May 15. 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 1952. The Ro- 
mantic Circle, October 15 to November 30. 

Washington 1940. Emotional Design in Painting. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D.C., 
to May 5. 

Washington 1945. Delacroix. A Loan Exhibition. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, January 14 to 
February 26. 

Wildenstein, London 1952. Eugéne Delacroix. 
June to July. 

Wildenstein, New York 1942-43. The French 
Revolution. November 15 to January 18. 
Wildenstein, New York 1944. Eugéne Delacroix. 

October 18 to November 18. 

Wildenstein, New York 1958. Fifty Masterworks 
from the City Art Museum of St. Lowis. No- 
vember 6 to December 13. 

Winnipeg 1954. Pre-Impressionist French Paint- 
ers of the 19th Century. Winnipeg Art Gal- 
lery, April 10 to May 9. 

World’s Fair, New York 1940. Masternieces of 
Art. Catalogue of European and American 
Paintings, 1500 to 1900. May to October. 

Yale 1961. Paintings and Sculpture from the Al- 
bright Art Gallery. Yale University Art Gal- 
lery, New Haven, Connecticut, April 26 to 
September 24. 

Zurich 1917. Franzosische Kunst des XIX und 
XX Jahrhunderts. Kunsthaus, November 5 to 
14. 

Zurich 1939. Eugéne Delacroix. Kunsthaus, 
January 28 to April 5. 

Zurich 1943. Auwusldndische Kunst in Ziirich. 
Kunsthaus, July 25 to Seotember 26. 

Zurich 1950. Ausstellung Ewropdische Kunst 
13.-20. Jahrhundert aus Ziircher Sammlun- 
gen. Kunsthaus, June 6 to August 13. 


MILTON DICTATING ‘PARADISE LOST’ 
TO HIS DAUGHTERS 


3134 x 25% in. (80.6 x 64.5 cm.) 
Signed lower left: Eug. Delacroix 
M:; p.9170, Ro no. 87 (1824) 

1828? 


LENT BY GEORGE HEARD HAMILTON 


Provenance: Duc de Fitz-James by 1828(?); with the heir to the title to at least 1885; 
Anonymous Sale January 31, 1887, 8200 fr. to Durand-Ruel (AR.); Erwin 
Davis, New York, his sale, New York, March 19-20, 1889, $4500; H. B. 
Davis, deposited by him with Durand-Ruel, New York, March 7, 1907 to 
May 25, 1908 — unsold (Arch. D-R.); Katharine M. Berwind, New 
York, her sale, New York, March 23, 1946 to George Heard Hamilton. 


Exhibitions: Société des Amis des Arts Paris (?); Salon 1827-28, 2nd supplement, 
no. 1632 (Milton et ses filles); EBA, Paris 1885, no. 78 (Milton dictant 
a ses filles le ‘Paradis perdu’). 


Though Delacroix seems never to have produced a picture inspired by Milton’s 
poetry and this painting is unique in his @uvre, Milton was generally admired by the 
Romantics. He is included with Dante and Shakespeare as a model for the new school 
of literature in Victor Hugo’s Preface to Cromwell of 1827. Two new editions of 
translations of “Paradise Lost” were published in France in the first half of the 1820s 
— Dupré de Saint-Maur’s translation, at Avignon in 1823; and Jacques Delille’s, at 
Paris in 1824. The former contains a translation of an essay by Addison on the life 
of Milton, in which it is stated that the poet’s two older daughters by his first marriage 
were thought to have assisted him greatly with his work. While it is not said specifically 
that they took dictation for “Paradise Lost”, Addison observes on the following page 
that Milton was totally blind when he began his epic poem. This account may have 
provided the initial inspiration for Delacroix’s picture. Though there is no evidence 
that Delacroix had read this particular passage, he is known to have been reading 
Addison as early as 1820 (see Journal I, 32). 

In a little known letter discussing Delacroix’s work at the Salon of 1827, Constant 
Dutilleux writes of the Milton: 

“Dieux, que cet homme est bien aveugle, avec quelle attention elle écoute, 
cette jeune fille qui doit recueillir ses paroles! Petit tableau, que dis-je, petite 
perle. Et on ne sent pas cela, et on va s’arréter devant des choses bien froides, 
bien peignées” 4 
The same Salon included a painting of the same subject by Decaisne (no. 213) 
The picture was unknown to Robaut, the cataloguer of Delacroix’s work, before 

1885. He therefore reproduced a drawing of Milton tended by his three daughters, 
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believing that it gave an idea of this painting. The annotations to his personal copy 
of his Catalogue leave no doubt, however, that our picture is his no. 87. They include 
the observation that the head and body of the blonde daughter next to Milton “auraient 
été peints par Ary Scheffer’, a Romantic painter who is known to have been a friend 
of Delacroix’s by 1824 (see Journal I, 60 & passim). 

Robaut follows Moreau’s indication that the picture was painted in 1824 for the 
Société des Amis des Arts, but adds the reservation that had it not been for Moreau 
he would have placed it after Delacroix’s journey to England in 1825. Moreau may 
have derived his information from Delacroix’s note of his intention in October 1822 
of executing for the Société a Milton soigné par ses filles (Journal 1, 21), with which 
the drawing reproduced by Robaut is no doubt connected; but this project appears to 
have been abandoned in favour of the subject of our painting. No catalogues seem 
to have been issued for exhibitions of the Société des Amis des Arts before 1825; 
therefore Moreau’s statement cannot be checked. The inclusion of the Milton with 
the Death of Sardanapalus in the second supplement of the Salon catalogue of 1827 
suggests, however, that, like the Sardanapalus, which was not completed before the 
beginning of 1828, it may not have been finished until after the opening of the Salon. 

The closest parallel to this picture in Delacroix’s work appears to be the Cromwell 
at Windsor Castle (R. no. 320; reproduced Moreau-Nélaton I, fig. 71), which accord- 
ing to Moreau (p. 171) was painted in 1830 for the Duc de Fitz-James, the first owner 
of our painting, and, incidentally, a Frenchman, not an Englishman as implied by 
Robaut. The two paintings are similar in conception; they are both set in seventeenth- 
century England; they have a common provenance; and are signed in a very similar 
manner. While none of these points is in itself conclusive proof of relative dates, in 
combination they suggest that the two pictures should be placed as close in date as the 
facts will allow. The Cromwell cannot be earlier than 1826 when Walter Scott’s Wood- 
stock, the novel from which it derives (see Catalogue Salon 1831, no. 514), was pub- 
lished; and it is unlikely to be earlier than 1828, since it was not included in the Salon 
of 1827-28, but in the next Salon (1831) when it already belonged to the Duc de 
Fitz-James. The Milton can be no later than the beginning of 1828. A date of 1828 
for both pictures would be consistent with the internal evidence without contradicting 
any of the securely documented facts.2 


‘Constant Dutilleux to Théodore Laches, March 20, 1828, in Lettres Autographes composant 
la Collection de M. Alfred Bovet, décrites par Etienne Charavay, Paris 1885, p. 595. 


» According to Joubin, the Cromwell is the painting to which Delacroix refers in a letter 
of February 26, 1831, saying that it was exhibited at Somerset House (Correspondence I, 
266). But this is incorrect: it was the Murder of the Bishop of Liége (R. no. 292) that was 
ee at Somerset House (Royal Academy Exhibition 1830, no. 328 — The Boar of 
Ardenne). 








BATTLE OF POITIERS 1830 


The Louvre Not in the exhibition 
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SKETCH FOR THE BATTLE OF POITIERS 
(September 19, 1356) 


2034 x 25% in. (52.8 x 64.8 cm.) 
Inscribed lower right: E. D. 

Mpa ee Rens 5228650) 
1829/30 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale (?) February 1864, no, 54 (55 x 65 cm.), to Baron de 
Laage, 4700 fr.; Diaz, his sale January 25-27, 1877 to Baron de Beur- 
nonville, 12,000 fr.; his sale April 29, 1880 to Brame, 10,000 fr.; L. 
Tabourier by 1885; his sale June 20, 1898 to Durand-Ruel, 18,500 fr.; 
Durand-Ruel, Paris, to Walters of Baltimore, June 29, 1899 (Arch. D-R.). 


Exhibitions: Bd. Italiens, Paris 1864 (?), no. 6 (owned by de Laage); EBA, Paris 
1885, no. 214; Centennale, Paris 1889, no. 269; Baltimore 1951, no. 20. 


The painting for which this is a sketch is now in the Louvre and is dated 1830. It 
was commissioned by the Duchesse de Berry about the beginning of 1829 (Correspon- 
dence J, 234, 259), but never delivered. King John of France, his valiant fourteen- 
year-old son beside him, is encircled and about to be captured by the Black Prince’s 
troops. The main changes between the sketch and the final version are that in the latter 
the horizon was lowered, thus silhouetting the King’s head against the sky, and the battle 
standards were moved into positions where they stressed centres of action. 

In December 1828, before leaving for Rome, Horace Vernet deposited a copy of 
Gros’ sketch for the Battle of Nazareth with Delacroix (Correspondence V, 147), who 
greatly admired the original sketch, now in the Museum at Nantes (see his essay on 
Gros of 1848 in Oeuvres Litt., I, 173-74). Both the Battle of Poitiers and the Battle 
of Nancy of 1831 are influenced by Gros’ conception, and it is probable that the presence 
of the copy in Delacroix’s studio actually inspired him to undertake these two battle 
pieces, which are the first of their kind that he painted. It is characteristic of Delacroix 
as a Romantic that, whereas Gros depicted a modern battle, he chooses mediaeval 
scenes of combat. 

The provenance of this sketch can be securely established from January 1877. It was 
probably also in the Delacroix Sale of 1864, as Robaut states, but this is not certain 
because it does not bear the wax stamp of that sale, and is not listed as having passed 
in it in any of the subsequent sale catalogues. It is, however, unlikely that two oil 
sketches of almost identical dimensions existed, and the stamp of the posthumous sale 
may well have been removed when the Baltimore picture was relined some time before 
1934. 

A sketch was incorrectly listed under this title in the Chocquet Sale July 1-4, 1899. 
It was in fact the sketch for the Battle of Nancy which passed in that sale, as is proved 
by the reproduction in the catalogue and an annotation to it (Bib. Nat.). 
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BOISSY D’ANGLAS AT THE CONVENTION (May 20, 1795) 


Key PA Vinh, (Ve) 6 ch rent) 
Signed lower left: E. D. 
£83073 


SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Provenance: Durand-Ruel, Paris by 1896; with Durand-Ruel, New York, May 1896 
to February 1919; Paul Sachs, February 1919 to May 1921; with Durand- 
Ruel, New York, May 1921 to November 1928; Smith College Museum 
of Art, November 1928. (Entire provenance from Arch, D-R.) 
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Exhibitions: Chicago 1930, no. 4; Louvre 1930, no. 56; Gros, Géricault, Delacroix, 
New York and Chicago 1938-39, no. 42; Hartford 1942, no. 42; Wilden- 
stein, New York 1942-43, no. 421; Wildenstein, New York 1944, no, 6; 
Detroit 1950, no. 30; Hartford 1952; Knoedler, New York 1953, no. 13; 
Winnipeg 1954, no. 18; Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge 1955, no, 3. 


On the afternoon of May 20, 1795 a mob broke into a session of the National 
Convention in the Tuileries, murdered a young deputy, Féraud, and thrust his head 
on a pike before Boissy d’Anglas (1756-1826), who was presiding over the Assembly. 
Boissy d’Anglas remained calm and raised his hat in hommage to his murdered col- 
league, thus helping to maintain order by his dignified example. In addition to being 
one of the most famous episodes of the French Revolution, this incident may have held 
a particular personal interest for Delacroix, since he had been a school friend of the 
son of J. B. Louvet de Couvrai, who delivered the oration at Féraud’s funeral (see 
Correspondence I, 7). 

Delacroix was reproached with not having shown Boissy d’Anglas with his hat off 
(see R. no. 353), but had he done so, he would no doubt have diminished the dramatic 
impact of his picture. He has preferred to imagine an instant of undisguised outrage, 
before good manners prevailed and resulted in a conventional, if noble, gesture. Accord- 
ing to an anonymous article of 1831, contemporary accounts do not record that Boissy 
d’Anglas rose from his seat, but state, on the contrary, that he remained seated.! 

Within the first three months of 1831 an open competition was held in Paris for 
three paintings to decorate the Chamber of Deputies in the Palais Bourbon. Delacroix 
entered advanced sketches for two of the subjects: Boissy d’Anglas at the Convention 
and Mirabeau Protesting to the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé. Neither of them was selected 
by the judges, though later Delacroix was to be entrusted with two major decorative 
schemes in the Palais Bourbon — the Salon du Roi in 1833 and the Library in 1838. 
The competition, for which there were some fifty entries, was won by Joseph Court 
whose immense final canvas (16 x 27 ft.) has been preserved at the Museum of Rouen 
since 1843. 

Delacroix’s competition sketch for the Mirabeau is preserved in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, Copenhagen, his smaller preparatory oil sketch in the Louvre. The com- 
petition sketch for the Boissy d’Anglas (31 x 40% in.), dated 1831, is in the Museum 
of Bordeaux, and it is to be supposed that, as for the Mirabeau, Delacroix executed a 
smaller preliminary sketch, though none is listed by Robaut. The Smith College picture 
seems, On internal evidence, to be that sketch. There is no record of its history before 
1896 in the Durand-Ruel archives, but its quality argues its authenticity. Several minor 
but significant variations from the advanced sketch at Bordeaux suggest, moreover, 
that it preceded it, and is not a later reduction by Delacroix or the work of a copyist 
from the definitive competition sketch. For instance, the pike bearing the head of 
Féraud rises less steeply in the final sketch and passes behind, instead of over, the head 
of the figure wearing a white wig; the sweeping curve of Boissy d’Anglas’ chair is trans- 
ferred to his arm, making it seem less stiff; and the figure with tophat and drawn sword 
in the lower right foreground is given greater prominence. 


1 “Roissy d’Anglas, Concours”, L’ Artiste I (1831), p. 122. 





PORTRAIT OF PAGANINI 


Oil on millboard. ee eine (45x 30-47cm. ) 
Renorss6 Cls32)- 
1831? 


THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Provenance: Achille Ricourt (?); Adolphe Hermann, his sale February 10, 1879 to 
Perreau, 1600 fr.; Champfleury, by April 1883, his sale April 28-29, 
1890 to Cheramy, 2305 fr.; his sale May 5-7, 1908 to Dikran Kelekian, 
8200 fr.; his sale, New York, January 30-31, 1922 to Kraushaar Galleries 
for Duncan Phillips. 


Exhibitions: EBA, Paris 1883, no. 58; EBA, Paris 1885, no. 44; R. A., London 1896, 
no. 48; Ziirich 1917, no. 95; Brooklyn Museum 1921, no. 89; Chicago 1930, 
no. 13; Louvre 1930, no. 60A; Philadelphia 1937, p. 15; Gros, Géricault, 
Delacroix, New York and Chicago 1938-39, no. 43; Wildenstein, New York 
1943, no. 423; Richmond, Virginia 1947, no. 14; Orangerie, Paris 1955, 
no. 24. 


Robaut’s date of 1832 has gained general acceptance, though Escholier dissents 
(II, 168), stating without supporting evidence that the portrait is “evidently later”. The 
style and colouring do not, however, seem inconsistent with the Interior of a Dominican 
Convent (Philadelphia Museum of Art. See also this exhibition no, 5) and the 
Boissy d’Anglas at the Convention (Museum, Bordeaux. See also this exhibition no. 3), 
both of which are dated 1831. The sketchy nature of the portrait suggests that it was 
rapidly painted under a vivid and comparatively recent impression of Paganini perform- 
ing. These conditions are most likely to have occurred in 1831 after Delacroix attended 
Paganini’s first concert in Paris,! at the Opéra on March 9. Paganini enjoyed his most 
enthusiastic reception from the French during this first visit to Paris, which ended on 
April 28, 1831. He gave ten concerts in Paris in 1832, between March and May—when 
Delacroix was in North Africa. In 1833 he gave only one public performance in the 
capital, and thenceforth played there very rarely till his death at Nice in his fifty-eighth 
year, on May 27, 1840. 


A date of 1831 does not conflict with Robaut’s statement that the portrait was said 
to have been painted for Ricourt, because from 1831-38 Achille Ricourt was editor of 
L’ Artiste (see Journal IJ, 124, n.1), a Romantic periodical which ardently defended 
Delacroix, who was one of its contributors, A letter from Louis Boulanger concerning 
Paganini, which was published in the May 1831 issue of L’Artiste, may be cited as 
evidence of the French Romantics’ interest in the violinist during his first French tour. 


1 G.1.C. de Courcy: Paganini, the Genoese, University of Oklahoma Press, 1957, II, 14. 
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5 SKETCH FOR THE INTERIOR OF A DOMINICAN 
CONVENT IN MADRID 


23/6. 29 Fie (Ol) Oe xan eCiiln) 
Signature lower right, Eug. Delacroix, apparently removed since 1940 
1831 


THE KRANNERT ART MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA 


Provenance: Alfred Bruyas (?), Montpellier; Feder d’Hertz (Arch. D-R.); Robaut 
(Arch. D-R.); Durand-Ruel, Paris; with Durand-Ruel, New York, January 
1905 to April 1915 (Arch. D-R.); James J. Hill, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
April 1915; Joseph J. Kerrigan, New York, to at least 1940; Esther Slater 
Kerrigan, her sale, New York, January 8-10, 1942 to E. & A. Silberman 
Galleries, New York; Merle J. Trees; donated by Mr. & Mrs. M. J. Trees 
to University of Illinois, 1948. 


Exhibition: World’s Fair, New York 1940, no. 241. 
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The large painting of this subject in the Philadelphia Museum of Art (and conse- 
quently this smaller version) has continued to be called the Amende honorable since 
1860 at the latest. Delacroix, however, states in a letter to Théophile Gautier dated 
May 11, 1860 that this is a misnomer (Correspondence IV, 174). The correct title as 
given in the Salon Catalogue of 1834 is: Intérieur d’un couvent de Dominicains, a 
Madrid. The scene is inspired by a passage in Charles Robert Maturin’s novel Melmoth 
the Wanderer (1, 281 ff., 1892 ed.), which was first published in London in 1820. A 
French translation appeared in 1821. The hero of this “Gothic” tale, set in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries, is the illegitimate son of the Duchess of Moncada, who 
when not yet thirteen years old is forced against his will to enter a convent in order to 
expiate his mother’s sin, in spite of the fact that she has by now married the Duke who 
begat him. He is savagely persecuted by the monks and finally, in the incident chosen 
by Delacroix, dragged before the visiting Bishop and mistreated in his presence. 

Delacroix departs from Maturin’s text in several particulars. In the novel, the 
scene occurs in the church of a convent in Madrid. Delacroix makes no attempi to 
reconstruct an authentic Spanish setting, but instead bases his interior on the Gothic 
Hall of the Palais de Justice at Rouen. Maturin also refers to the monks as Jesuits or 
ex-Jesuits, whereas Delacroix clothes his figures in Dominican habits, possibly because 
he felt that their contrasting tones offered richer pictorial effects than Jesuit robes. 
Finally, Delacroix shows the Bishop seated on a throne beneath a canopy; in the book, 
he stands at an altar with the Father Superior, and the hero is led to him up the steps 
of the altar. 

The general arrangement of Delacroix’s composition, with a major figure placed 
against a diagonally receding wall on one side of the picture, recalls his Murder of the 
Bishop of Liége (Salon 1831. Louvre) and Boissy d’Anglas at the Convention (see this 
exhibition no. 3), as does the murky atmosphere of the interior. 

On September 30, 1831, Delacroix had written to a friend that he had found inspira- 
tion for a painting at Rouen and would see about it in the winter (Correspondence I, 
294). As Joubin observes in a footnote to the letter, he was presumably referring to 
the Palais de Justice and beginning to form a concrete idea of his painting. He had 
considered doing a series of drawings or prints from Melmoth the Wanderer as early 
as April 4, 1824 (Journal I, 68), but this appears to be his first, and last, painting inspir- 
ed by Maturin. 

There can be no doubt that our picture is the one handled by Durand-Ruel in the 
early years of this century, for it bears the stock number of Durand-Ruel, New York, 
in two places on the back, as well as the number of the photograph in the Durand-Ruel 
archives in Paris. This photograph shows an apparently genuine signature on the lower 
right of the canvas, a signature which was also recorded as being on our picture when it 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair, New York 1940 (see Exhibition Catalogue). 

There is to my knowledge no mention in the Delacroix literature of a sketch for 
the Interior of a Dominican Convent in the Philadelphia Museum of Art (R. no. 351. 
5114 x 641% in., dated 1831), which is surprising, since one would expect Delacroix to 
have done a preliminary oil sketch for this major work. But Amédée Cantaloube states, in 
a book published during the lifetime of Bruyas, that a “repetition” of it “figure dans le 
cabinet de M. Bruyas, a Montpellier’! This may well refer to our picture, which is, 
however, more likely to be an advanced sketch than a repetition, for several reasons: in 
style it appears to be contemporary with the version in Philadelphia; no other sketch 
has come to light; it is more indecisively sketchy in detail than might reasonably be 
expected in a repetition; and, perhaps most telling of all, there are one or two minor 
changes in the larger picture, which increase concentration on the narrative: the Bishop 
leans farther forward in the throne, thus seeming less aloof to the spectacle before him, 
and the figure close to his right hand, on the corner of the steps, faces towards him 
instead of looking out of the picture and distracting the viewer’s attention. 


According to Joubin, Delacroix met Bruyas in December 1852 (Correspondence 
Ill, 144, n.1); and Bruyas was certainly sitting for his portrait in Delacroix’s studio 
in the spring of 1853 (Correspondence Ill, 144, 148, 151). He might have seen and 
acquired our picture at that time. 

Although the attribution to Delacroix seems entirely convincing on stylistic grounds, 
several questions still require an answer. One particularly stands out: if Robaut owned 
the picture, as the Durand-Ruel archives record, and considered it authentic, why did 
he not list it in his Catalogue or in his annotations to it? Assuming that the informa- 
tion in the Durand-Ruel archives is accurate, the answer may simply be that Robaut 
forgot or was too busy, for he noted doubtful works and forgeries as well as authentic 
paintings in his personal copy of the Catalogue, and would normally have recorded 
our picture whether he thought it genuine or not. This explanation would be the more 
plausible if Robaut acquired the picture and disposed of it almost immediately (he 
rarely, if ever, kept paintings by Delacroix for long) — in 1905, say, when it is first 
documented as being in Durand-Ruel’s possession, and when Robaut must have been 
fully occupied with the publication in that year of his monumental 4-volume catalogue 
of Corot’s work. 


1 Eugéne Delacroix. L’homme et lartiste, ses amis et ses critiques, Paris 1864, p. 26. I am 
indebted to Mrs. William Scott Craig for bringing this valuable passage to my attention. 
I also wish to thank Professor Allen S. Weller for sending me a record of the inscriptions 
on the back of the painting and for examining it for traces of the signature. 


A STREET IN MEKNES 


18% x 25% in. (46.3 x 64.5 cm.) 
Signed and dated lower right: Eug. Delacroix 1832 
Me pela Reno sIn(1334) 


THE ALBRIGHT-KNOX ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 
(ELISABETH H. GATES AND CHARLES W. GOODYEAR FUNDs) 


Provenance: Marquis de Flers, Paris; with Bernheim-Jeune to April 1909; Wolff 
Ebenrod, April 23, 1909; with Fine Arts Associates, New York, to 1948; 
Albright Art Gallery, 1948. 


Exhibitions: Salon 1834, no. 496 (Une rue a Mekinez); Detroit 1950, no. 32: Syracuse, 
New York 1956, no. 4; Yale 1961, no. 15. 


This is Delacroix’s earliest Salon painting of a North African subject. It was over- 
shadowed at the Salon of 1834 by the larger and historically more important Femmes 
d’ Alger (see this exhibition no. 33), and has remained in relative obscurity ever since. 
Gustave Planche, however, admired the lighting and the simple and natural poses of 
the figures at the Salon, but revealed his academic bias by concluding that it was a good 
study rather than a complete painting.! It seems to have been virtually unknown later 
in the nineteenth century. Neither Moreau nor Robaut appears to have seen it, since 
they do not record its dimensions or the signature and date; and Maurice Tourneux 
states, in 1886, that it was not then known what had become of it.2 

Meknes was the destination of the French Government’s goodwill mission, led by 
the Count de Mornay, to the Sultan of Morocco. The party arrived there on March 
15, 1832 and was granted an audience with the Sultan on March 22. It was not until 
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the day following the audience that the members of the mission were permitted to cir- 
culate in the streets of the town and that Delacroix, the only one to avail himself of 
the privilege, did so (Journal I, 143; Correspondence I, 325). He does not refer spe- 
cifically to this scene in his Journal and Correspondence, nor 1s it recorded in any of 
the sketches from the North African journey in the Louvre and in the Musée Conde 
at Chantilly; but in a letter of April 2, 1832 to Armand Bertin from Meknes, Delacroix 
writes: ‘The picturesque abounds here. At every step there are ready-made pictures 
that would ensure the fortune and glory of twenty generations of painters. You think 
you are in Rome or in Athens without the atticism: but the mantles, the togas and a 
thousand of the most antique details”. (Correspondence I, 327.) 

One of the most significant effects of the journey was that in North Africa Delacroix 
found an ideal combination of the exotic and of what he regarded as a living antiquity. 
He was thus able in some of his best pictures inspired by the journey to combine his 
Romantic yearning for the picturesque with his deeply ingrained classical tendencies, 
and by so doing to reconcile the often conflicting trends of Classicism and Romanticism 
in French art of the nineteenth century. 


1 Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1, 1834. Reprinted in Gustave Planche, Etudes sur l’Ecole 
francaise. Paris 1855, II, 246. 


2 Eugéne Delacroix devant ses contemporains. Paris 1886, p. 60. 





THESE ANATICSrOR MM EANGIETR 


3o7ene len an OS lee 123 loam) 
Signed lower right: Eug. Delacroix 


Nappa 7. 


c. 1836-38 


Provenance: 


Exhibitions: 


Oe OO en O MOO B(lioac) 


LENT BY JEROME HILL 


Van Isacker, his sale May 15, 1852 to M. Jourdan, 2175 fr.; M. Mala 
by 1855; Marquis du Lau, his sale May 5, 1869 to Edwards, 48,500 fr. 
(his sale March 7, 1870 bought in at 49,000 fr.); his sale February 24, 
1881 to M. Balensi (or Feder—AR.), 95,000 fr.; M. Faure by 1885 to 
1888 (AR.); George I. Seney, New York by 1889; James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Minnesota by 1895; Louis W. Hill, St. Paul by 1930. 


Salon 1838, no. 457 (Les convulsionnaires de Tanger); Universelle, 
Paris 1855, no. 2933; Bd. Italiens, Paris 1860 (not in catalogue, See 
Moniteur universel, May 5, 1860); Durand-Ruel, Paris 1878, no. 145; 
EBA, Paris 1885, no. 77; Barye, New York 1889-90, no. 581; Chicago 
1930, no. 8; Louvre 1930, no. 85: San Prancisco 1939; no? 35; Worlds 
Fair, New York 1940, no. 248; Minneapolis 1958. 


Z2 
The explanation of the painting given in the Salon catalogue of 1838 is as follows: 


“These fanatics are called Yssaouis, after Ben Yssa, their founder. At certain periods, 
they gather outside the towns; and, working themselves up with prayer and frenzied 
cries, get into a truly drunken state. Then, spreading into the streets, they abandon 
themselves to a thousand contortions and often to dangerous acts”. 


This is one of the most celebrated of the many paintings inspired by Delacroix’s 
visit to North Africa in 1832, yet there is no reference to the scene in his pub- 
lished correspondence and notes from the journey. Some of the more convulsed figures 
leading the procession are, however, summarily rendered in a slight wash drawing which 
appears to have been executed on the spot (Louvre RF 10069). On the same sheet 
there is a more highly finished watercolour study of a Moorish window. It may have 
been on the evidence of this sheet that Escholier (II, 72) concluded that Delacroix had 
watched the procession from behind the shutters of a private house. 

The first full treatment of the theme occurs in a watercolour (R. no. 502; reproduced 
Escholier II, opp. p. 72), which was originally part of a set collected in an album and 
painted for the Count de Mornay, in 1833 according to Robaut, in July, 1832 accord- 
ing to Joubin (Correspondence I, 334, n. 2). The setting and the distribution of the 
major figures remain very similar in the Salon painting, but it is more stringently organ- 
ized throughout. The depth of the view on the extreme right and the crowd in that 
area are reduced, and replaced by the firm verticals of the corner of the house (extended 
downwards at a late stage to cover the head and shoulders of a figure that has since 
reappeared through the white paint) and of the two standing figures, which stress the 
figure on horseback and afford a static balance to the crescendo of frenzy at the head 
of the procession, An increase in scale and in solid cubic volume of the houses in the 
background serves the same function of at once stabilizing the composition and increas- 
ing, by contrast, the sense of convulsive movement in the fanatics. 

Robaut, following Moreau, states that this picture passed in the Anonymous Sale 
of January 20, 1858, but the dimensions given in the catalogue of the sale, as well as 
a reference in the preface, show that it was in fact the smaller version of 1357-(R, no: 
1316, this exhibition no. 21) that was sold then. 

Though Robaut lists the picture under the year 1838, a letter from Delacroix to 
Théophile Thoré published by Moreau-Nélaton (I, 163-64), but not in Joubin’s edition 
of the Correspondence, proves that it was in progress or completed at least a year be- 
fore it was exhibited at the Salon of 1838. The letter is dated to 1836 by Moreau- 
Nélaton and on internal evidence can be no later than March 1, 1837. 
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CLEOPATRA 
(Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra, Act V, sc. 2) 


BS 25x50 arin (0978 x 1.276 m.) 
Signed and dated upper right: Eug. Delacroix 1838 
Nap ly Sa Reno 20918 (1839) 


THE WILLIAM Hayes ACKLAND MEMORIAL ART CENTER, CHAPEL HILL 


Provenance: Count de Mornay, his sale (Anonymous-see Journal I, 331-32), January 
18-19, 1850, 1305 fr.; Mme Carayon-Talpayrac by 1874, in family to at 
least 1893 (AR.); Denys Cochin by 1916, his sale March 26, 1919, 32,000 
fr.. Dr. Emile Hahnloser of Ziirich by 1921, in family to c. 1957; with 
Schaeffer Galleries, New York, 1957/58 to 1959; Ackland Art Center, 
Octovern 1959: 


Exhibitions: Salon 1839, no. 524 (Cléopdtre); Société des Artistes, Paris 1846, no. 21; 
Palais Bourbon 1874, no. 113; Bale 1921, no, 69; Louvre 1930, no. 92A; 
G@BAGEPatiss1936. no.) 465 Zurich, 1939°9no, 329; Bale 1939, no. 227; 
Wildenstein, London 1952, no. 20; Seattle 1962, no. 39. 


Mr. Joseph Sloane is apparently the first to have remarked, in a recent article,’ that 
the subject of this painting was taken from Shakespeare—one of Delacroix’s favourite 
literary sources. This opinion is lent weight by a letter to George Sand (Correspond- 
ence II, 349, not cited by Sloane), in which Delacroix writes that a Cleopatra he has 
just finished for her is contemplating “ce fameux ver du Nil que Shakespeare lui fait ap- 
porter par un paysan goguenard”. 

A sheet of studies in the Louvre (RF 9440s) for the figure of Cleopatra in our 
picture, particularly for the left arm, has been mistakenly connected with the Cumaean 
Sibyl (this exhibition no. 12). Another preliminary drawing, concentrating on the 
head of Cleopatra, is preserved in a private collection in Paris. 

The similarity of features between the Cleopatra and the Cumaean Sibyl suggests that 
the same model—Rachel—may have posed for the former as for the latter. 

All catalogues have followed Robaut in stating that this painting passed in the George 
Sand Sale of April 23, 1864, but there are two reasons for believing that it did not: I, 
the dimensions of the Sand Cleopatra are given in her sale catalogue as 27 x 35 cm.; 
2, the above-mentioned letter from Delacroix to George Sand, which is dated May 28, 
1848, indicates that the Sand version had just been completed at the time of writing, 
and therefore could not have been the version dated 1838. 

There were three versions in all, and their history is confused by Moreau and Robaut. 
A revised, summary history of the two versions that are not exhibited can be established 
as follows: 1. The George Sand picture completed in 1848 (listed twice by R., nos. 692, 
1691), her sale 1864; M. Tesse by August 1864; S[chwabacher] Sale 1874; M. de Sale 
1877; Mary J. Morgan Sale, New York 1886; Nickerson, Chicago; Art Institute Chicago, 
1900; sold by Parke-Bernet, New York 1944; sold at Sotheby’s June 28, 1961 to W. 
Ryan, 2. An uncompleted version (R. no. 1692), Delacroix Sale 1864 to Baroilhet; 
M.C. .. Sale 1865; M. R. D... & Mile Delphine C. . . Sale December 17, 1888 (AR.); 
Anonymous Sale November 11, 1889 (AR.); subsequent history and present whereabouts 
unknown. 

Delacroix repainted the background of our picture before exhibiting it for the second 
time in 1846 (Correspondence I, 290). 


1 “Delacroix’s ‘Cleopatra’,” Art Quarterly, Summer 1961, p. 127. 
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ENCAMPMENT OF ARAB MULE-DRIVERS 


15 x 18% in. (38.1 x 46.3 cm.) 
Signed lower right: Eug. Delacroix 
M. pp. 178, 269. R. no. 688 (1839) 


Geikoo9 


THE MILWAUKEE ART CENTER COLLECTION 
(GIFT OF Mr. AND Mrs. THEODORE BALL, 1960) 


Provenance: D... Sale February 10, 1853 (?); G. Arosa by 1864, his sale February 
5878 to Pinalt, 4300) tr. Charles) Maniez, of Valenciennes, his sale 
December 2, 1918, 17,800 fr.; Countess Venturini; with Van Diemen 
Galleries, New York by 1930, to 1945; Julius Weitzner, New York, 1935; 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Ball, New York; donated by them to Milwaukee 
Art Center, 1960. 


Exhibitions: Bd. Italiens, Paris 1864, no. 25 (Campement arabe); Chicago 1930, no. 22; 
San Francisco 1936, no. 26. 


One of three paintings by Delacroix rejected by the Salon jury of 1839, it is referred 
to by A. Tardieu, in an article on the Salon, as “Halte des muletiers’,) which is probably 
the original title as given by the artist. It is evidently the same picture that is listed 
by Delacroix on another occasion as “Muletiers de Tétuan campés, temps gris”. (Journal 
Ill, 372.) Though refused for the Salon at which the Cleopatra was exhibited (this 
exhibition no. 8), it was appreciated by Tardieu because “tout l'ensemble . . . respire 
une humidité si pénétrante, que vous prenez froid a le regarder’.2 And was later praised 
by Henry de la Madeléne as “un prodige de silence et ad immobilité” ? 


The painting certainly represents a section of the encampment of the Count de 
Mornay’s caravan outside El-Ksar-el-Kebir on the morning of March 9, 1832, as implied 
by Robaut, or at Fouhouarat in the evening as stated by Moreau-Nélaton (1, 197), 
and not at Reddat on April 7, as claimed by Joubin (Journal I, 147, n.1). This 
is proved by a pencil study in one of the North African sketch-books in the Louvre 
(RF 9154, fol. 19 recto). The painting is an almost literal repetition of the sketch, 
which, in addition to two colour notes, bears the following inscription in the artist’s hand: 
“Le jour que nous avons traversé Alcassar, Pluie’. The caravan crossed El-Ksar on 
March 9 (Journal I, 133). 


According to Moreau, the picture passed in a “Vente D .. .” on February 10, 1853 
for 400 fr. Robaut concludes that it was bought by Arosa at that sale, Both may be 
mistaken, since no such sale is listed by Mireur or Lugt, nor does a sale catalogue of 
that date appear to be preserved in the Bibliotheéque Nationale or the Bibliotheque 
d’Art et d’Archéologie in Paris. 





1 Le Courrier francais, April 6, 1839. 
25 LOC. Git. 
3 Eugene Delacroix a l'exposition du boulevard des Italiens, Paris 1864, p. 19. 
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HENRY IV CONFERS THE REGENCY UPON 
MARIA DE’ MEDICI (in 1610) 


(From the lower part of Rubens’ painting in the Medici cycle, Louvre) 


35% x 45% in. (0.895 x 1.165 m.) 
M. p. 320. R. no. 1947. AR. no, 39dis (1821). 
c. 1838/41 


THE Los ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864, no, 169, to Emile Péreire, 1950 fr.; his 
sale March 6, 1872 to A. Hulot, 2650 fr.; his sale May 9, 1892, 3000 fr.; 
with Brame, Paris; with Durand-Ruel, Paris, New York, Paris, May 1892- 
September 1896; Edgar Degas, September 4, 1896 (Arch. D-R.); his sale 
March 26-27, 1918, 24,000 fr.; with P. Rosenberg by 1921; Boner of 
Berlin by 1930; with F. and P. Nathan, Ziirich by 1956, to 1958; Los 
Angeles County Museum, 1958. 


Exhibitions: EBA, Paris 1885, no. 116; Bale 1921, no. 89; Louvre 1930, no. 226; 
Bale 1937, no. 16; Biennale, Venice 1956, no. 19. 


Robaut, following Moreau, records that this picture was bought by Hulot at Dela- 
croix’s posthumous sale and subsequently passed to Péreire, but an annotation in a copy 
of the Posthumous Sale catalogue in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, states the reverse, 
which seems more plausible. The account books of Durand-Ruel prove conclusively 
that Degas purchased it from their Paris branch on September 4, 1896, and not at one 
of the earlier sales as hitherto believed.1 Mme. Ernest Rouart, the daughter of Berthe 
Morisot, is reported to have spoken recently of the Impressionists’ interest in the paint- 
ing when it was in Degas’ house.? 

Dates ranging from 1821 (AR. no. 39s) to c. 1835 (Meier-Graefe, p. 124) have 
been assigned to this study. Its exceptional size suggests that it may have been done 
in preparation for one of Delacroix’s monumental decorative cycles. The colours used 
to model the features of the King and the method of application in pure, clear-cut planes 
correspond almost exactly with a palette that Delacroix composed in May 1843 for the 
Tribute Money on the ceiling of the Library of the Palais Bourbon, and with the in- 
structions he gave his assistant de Planet for employing it.? 

Official approval of Delacroix’s commission for the Library decorations was given 
by Montalivet, Minister of the Interior, in an apparently unpublished letter dated August 
31, 1838.4 Work on the final paintings does not seem to have begun before the autumn 
of 1841. This study may well have been executed some time between these two dates, 
when Delacroix was preparing himself and training his collaborators for the largest 
project of his career — a project comparable in magnitude to Rubens’ Medici cycle, 
and much influenced by the Flemish master. 


1 See Richard F. Brown, “A study after Rubens by Delacroix”, Bulletin of the Art Division, 
Los Angeles County Museum, X, no. 2 (1958), p. 4. 


2 Richard F. Brown, ibid, no. 3, p. 18. 


3 See Louis de Planet, Sowvenirs de travaux de peinture avec M. Eugene Delacroix, ed. Andre 
Joubin, Paris 1929, pp. 72-74. 


4 Preserved in the Office of Works at the Palais Bourbon. 
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COLLISION OF MOORISH HORSEMEN 


By2 og Sh) inl, (ellsh oe SE enh) 
Signed lower left: Eug. Delacroix 
R. no. 469 (1833) 


c. 1843/46 
THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE 


Provenance: With Arnold and Tripp, Paris, 1881-83; W. T. Walters of Baltimore, 1883. 


The subject of this picture was evidently inspired by an incident which Delacroix 
witnessed on March 6, 1832, while travelling on horseback from Tangier to Meknes 
with the special embassy of the Count de Mornay to the Sultan of Morocco (Journal I, 
131). The artist gave the following description of the subject for an exhibition in which 
an earlier version was shown: 

“During [the Arabs’] military exercises, which consist of riding their horses 
at full speed and stopping them suddenly after firing a shot, it often happens that 
the horses carry away their riders and fight each other when they collide. 

“That is the situation of the two principal figures in this painting’. (Corre- 
spondence II, 38.) 


Robaut confuses this painting with the similar version rejected by the Salon jury 
of 1834, which he wrongly lists under the year 1856 in a handwritten note (AR. no. 
1298°s), and which is now in a private collection in Paris, Partly owing to confusion 
caused by the inadequacy of the evidence published by Robaut, the authenticity of the 
Walters version was repudiated in 1938. The picture has only recently been restored 
to Delacroix and to public view. 

A scientific analysis undertaken by the Walters Gallery within the last few months 
has revealed more extensive restoration than appeared to the naked eye when the pic- 
ture was re-attributed to Delacroix, Particularly the sky, the shadows of the falling 
drapery of the central rider, and the white of his horse were shown to have been rein- 
forced with new paint to conceal damage caused by over-cleaning. 

For a full history of the two versions see: Delacroix’s ‘Rencontre de Cavaliers 
Maures’, Burlington Magazine, CIII, no. 703 (October 1961), pp. 417-23. 
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THE CUMAEAN SIBYL 
ae Oe leo O2exa0.9 Samy) 
Signed lower right: Eug. Delacroix 
VIM Danis Oms lee eenOmo Lolo ) 
c. 1845 


WILDENSTEIN & Co., INC., NEW YORK 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864, no. 60 to Haro, 3350 fr.; his sale May 
30-31, 1892, 9700 fr.; 2nd Haro Sale April 2, 1897, 5000 fr.; Bessonneau 
of Angers by 1916; his sale June 15, 1954, 2,500,000 fr.; Poumayou, 
Angers; with Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 


Exhibitions: Salon 1845, no, 437 (La Sibylle); Bordeaux 1851, no. 143 (La Sibylle de 
Cumes); Universelle, Paris 1855, no. 2912; Bd. Italiens, Paris 1864, no. 
46; Munich 1869, no. 1339; (Louvre 1930, provisional catalogue no, 115. 
Not exhibited. ) 


Delacroix himself gave the title “La Sibylle de Cumes’ to the picture for the exhibi- 
tion at Bordeaux in 1851, and asked 1800 fr. for it (Correspondence Ill, 84). Accord- 
ing to Virgil, Aeneas requested the Cumaean Sibyl to show him the way to the Under- 
world, so that he might visit his father, She urged him to seek the golden bough, which 
grew concealed in a dark forest nearby, and to pluck it to take to Proserpina as a tribute. 
None could pass into the Underworld without the bough, yet only those meant by destiny 
to go could pick it from the tree (Aeneid VI, 106 ff.). Aeneas was subsequently led 
to the tree by two doves, but Delacroix shows the Sibyl herself pointing to the golden 
bough, and explains in the Salon catalogue that it is “the prize of great spirits and of 
the favourites of the gods”. Delacroix’s paintings sometimes contained allusions to his 
own situation, and the possibility that the artist was here referring to his personal worthi- 
ness to pluck the golden bough was already suggested in the nineteenth century,! though 
not by any of the leading Salon reviewers.2 In the latest interpretation of this sort, 


René Huyghe writes: “Delacroix thought .. . the great artist is a man blessed with a 
gift of the gods, with a supernatural power. He declares as much when he borrows 
from Virgil the image of The Sibyl with the Golden Bough . . . Thus there takes form 


the definition of genius as we understand it to-day”.® 

The theme, a prelude to a visit to Hades, is not unrelated to that of Delacroix’s 
first Salon painting, the Barque de Dante, which represents Virgil and Dante visiting 
the Inferno (1822. Louvre. See this exhibition nos. 26, 27). Though the earlier pic- 
ture contains certain classic-academic qualities, it is far less classic and academic in 
spirit than The Cumaean Sibyl. It is also to be noted that, whereas the painting of 1822 
was inspired by a source generally favoured by the Romantics, namely Dante’s /nferno, 
the later painting derives from a classical epic that influenced Dante. Thoré observed 
that subjects of this sort, borrowed from the antique tradition, were hardly to be found 
at the Salon of 1845.4 

On two other occasions Delacroix listed subjects connected with the Cumaean Sibyl, 
but seems never to have executed them: “Aeneas following the Sibyl, who precedes him 
bearing the golden bough”. (Journal I, 247. December 15, 1847.) And “The Sibyl 
offering the volumes [of oracles] to Tarquin and burning them as he refuses them”. 
(Journal IIo 2 Aprils so 7.) 

According to André Joubin, the model for the face of the Siby/, and of the Cleopatra 
(this exhibition no. 8), was Mme Cavé (née Elise Boulanger),® an intimate friend of 
Delacroix’s. But Philippe Burty states that the features are those of Rachel, the cele- 
brated French tragedienne.6 And in an unpublished note, Robaut confirms that Rachel 
posed for the Sibyl, adding that someone entered the room without knocking while she 
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was posing, and recording the initial -H.- of the man who claimed to have done so. 
He adds further that Delacroix fattened Rachel’s arms in the picture.’ Delacroix ex- 
pressed his admiration for Rachel as early as January 15, 1839 (Correspondence II, 32), 
and Robaut states (no. 918) that she often visited the artist's studio about 1845. For 
a study of Rachel on the stage see this exhibition no. 35. 

Two sheets of preliminary drawings for the painting are preserved in the Louvre (RF 
9439 and 9440). The features are more generalised than in the final work, and therefore 
give no clue to the model’s identity. A third sheet in the Louvre (RF 9440'S), of a 
very similar style, has also been connected with the Sibyl (Catalogue Exhibition Louvre 
1930, no. 449). It is in fact a sheet of drawings for the Cleopatra (this exhibition 
no. 8), as the position of the arms clearly indicates. 

Delacroix was already concerned in 1847 at how time had smoothed down the sur- 
face of this painting: “Le temps lisse incroyablement les tableaux; ma Sibylle me parais- 
sait déja toute rentrée en quelque sorte dans la toile’. (Journal I, 198). 


1 By Philippe Burty, Lettres de Eugéne Delacroix, Paris 1880, I, 30. Quoted by Robaut 
(no. 918). 

Not by Baudelaire, Delécluze, Arsene Houssaye, Fabian Pillet or Thoré. 

“Delacroix and Baudelaire”, Arts Yearbook 2: Romantic Art, New York 1958, p. 45. 

Salons del. Thoré, Paris 1868,p..145. 

“Modeles de Delacroix’, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XV (1936), p. 359. 

Loco: 

Notes on a drawing from the Sibyl in Vol. IIL of Robaut’s own tracings and drawings from 
Delacroix’s works, Bib. Nat. 
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RECLINING TIGER 


1oya x 22-1n) (410 3"x0. 98cm) 
Signed lower right: Eug. Delacroix 
R. no. 1005 (1847) 
1847 
LENT BY Mrs. JOHN WINTERSTEEN 


Provenance: Roché, Bordeaux; inherited by his nephew Demonts, Versailles, who sold 
it to Laurent Richard for about 15,000 fr. c. 1874 (ann. Laurent Richard 
Sale Cat., Bib. Nat.); his sale May 23, 1878, bought in at 11,800 fr. (loc. 
cit.); Quincy A. Shaw, Massachusetts; with Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New 
York by 1944; Mrs. John Wintersteen, Philadelphia, 


Exhibition: Wildenstein, New York 1944, no, 22. 


This picture had been recently completed in March 1847 when Delacroix sent it as 
a gift to Roché, the architect whom he had commissioned to erect his brother’s tomb at 
Bordeaux (Correspondence II, 304-5). As Delacroix himself observes Gournal Miles 74s 
the tiger is the same, though reversed, as in his lithograph of 1829, Reclining Tiger 
(this exhibition no, 40). A closely related, signed watercolour, evidently nearer in date 
to the painting than to the lithograph, is preserved in the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington (Rosenwald Collection). 

With equal skill, Delacroix can render lions or tigers in repose but alert, as here, 
totally relaxed (this exhibition no. 36), or roused to bristling fury (this exhibition no. 
22). His consummate mastery of animal anatomy springs from a lifelong study of crea- 
tures both domestic and wild — stuffed, skinned or live. On January 19, 1847 when he 
may already have been thinking of this picture, he paid one of his many visits to the 
Jardin des plantes in Paris to admire the wild animals (Journal PaiGioa 
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OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA 
(Shakespeare: Othello, Act V, sc. 2. Rossini: Otello, Act III, sc. 3) 


VOPARK 372 sie (0 2Uxe5 9 fecme) 
Signed lower left: Eug. Delacroix 
M. p. 245. R. no. 1079 (1849) 


1847-249 


Provenance: 


Exhibitions: 


E. V. THAW & Co., INC., NEw YorK 


J... Sale, March 20, 1852, 510 fr.; Marmontel, his sale May 11-12, 1868, 
12,000 fr.; Brun by 1885; G. Mabire by 1930; Mrs. S. Abraham-Vogel, 


Zurich by 1939 to c. 1957; with Reid & Lefevre, London by 1957 to 1962: 
with E, V. Thaw & Co., Inc., New York 1962. 


Salon 1849, no. 507 (Othello et Desdemona): EBA, Paris 1885, no. 34; 
Louvre 1930, no. 129A; Ziirich 1939, no. 345: Ziirich 1943, no, 82: 


Zurich 1950, p. 24; Wildenstein, London 1952, no. 33; Lefevre, London 
1957, no. 4. 


af 


In addition to this picture and a Desdemona in her Bedchamber, often confused 
with it, Delacroix is known to have executed three paintings from Othello: 


1. Desdemona Repudiated by her Father, AR. no. 697°*S, 60 x 49 cm., signed and 
dated 1852, Museum of Rheims. 


A smaller version, with variations, of the same subject (R. no. 698, 40 x 31.5 
cm.), exhibited Wildenstein, New York 1944, no, 15, reproduced, and Wilden- 
stein, London 1952, no. 21. Robaut dates this version to 1839, but unless 
another small version has been lost it appears on external evidence to have been 
completed in 1853 (see Journal I, 502). 


3. An unfinished Death of Desdemona, on which the artist was working in 1858 
(R. no. 1769 — title altered in AR. Journal Ul, 213). 


Delacroix saw Kean play Othello in London in 1825 (Correspondence I, 162), and 
probably saw another performance by an English company in Paris in 1827 (ibid., 198). 
But there are several reasons for believing that his paintings were inspired more directly 
by Rossini’s opera, Otello, than by any performance he had seen of Shakespeare's play. 
On March 30, 1847, he attended Acts II and III of the opera (Journal I, 211), which 
contain all the episodes he painted, and which he had clearly known well since his youth. 
A harp is prominently displayed in our painting and in the Desdemona in her Bed- 
chamber; whereas Shakespeare’s stage directions do not call for a harp, Berio’s libretto 
for Otello does (Act IH, sc. 2). Similarly, Delacroix shows Othello holding a lighted 
lamp as he enters, as directed by Berio but not by Shakespeare, who places a burning 
light in the bedchamber before Othello’s entry. Finally, an influence of the opera 1S 
suggested by the fact that when Delacroix’s friend Rivet saw the small version of the 
Desdemona Repudiated by her Father in 1853, it induced him not to quote Shakespeare, 
but to hum “Se il padre m’abbandona” (Otello, Act II, sc. 6. Journal Ul, 14). 

On the other hand, it cannot be assumed that Delacroix was influenced solely by the 
opera, because with one exception (an inscription on the back of the Desdemona in her 
Bedchamber—see R. no. 1172) he always uses the English spelling for “Othello” when 
referring to his paintings; because in drawing up a classification for some of his works in 
1860, he includes Othelio under the heading “Shakespeare” (Journal UI, 316); and be- 
cause in 1858 he lists the subject of Desdemona Repudiated by her Father — apparently 
with a third version in mind — as Brabantio maudit sa fille, using Shakespeare’s appella- 
tion for Desdemona’s father, and not Berio’s which is Elmiro (Journal UI, 194). 


Moreau confuses our painting with the Desdemona in her Bedchamber {with Emilia] 
(M. pp. 248-49, R. no. 1172), stating incorrectly that the former is signed lower right 
and passed in an anonymous sale on May 9, 1856 and in the Arosa Sale, April 24, 1858. 
The description in the sale catalogue of the picture that was soid on May 9, 1856 makes 
it clear that it was the Desdemona in her Bedchamber, which Arosa owned by 1864 (see 
Exhibition Bd. Italians Paris 1864, no. 24: wrongly described as Othello et Desdémone, 
but identifiable from the dimensions given, 46 x 38 cm.). The picture in the Arosa Sale 
of 1858 is described simply as Desdemona, without dimensions, but if it were our pic- 
ture, and not the Desdemona in her Bedchamber, Othello would surely be mentioned in 
the title. It was apparently bought in, for it passed in the Arosa Sale of February 25; 
1878, as Desdémone, but now with a description and dimensions to identify it. 


Moreau’s confusion affected Robaut and is reflected in all subsequent catalogues, It 
was compounded in 1930 when Durand-Ruel was added to the list of owners of our 
picture (Exhibition Louvre 1930, no. 129A). The painting handled by Durand-Ruel was 
in fact the smaller version of the Desdemona Repudiated by her Father (Arch, D-R. and 
Robaut’s annotation to his no, 698). Further confusion is caused by Joubin, who some- 
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times identifies references in Delacroix’s Journal to the Desdémone or Desdémone dans 
sa chambre as our picture, sometimes as the Desdemona in her Bedchamber (Journal I, 
244, 276, 297, 353, 502, 503). But it may be supposed that when Delacroix refers to 
the Othello he means our picture, when to the Desdémone, the Desdemona in her Bed- 
chamber or possibly in some instances one of the versions of the Desdemona Repudiated 
by her Father. He refers to the Othello twice in his Journal: on March 8, 1847 he 
records that he has worked on it all day and that it is “very advanced”; on March 16 
he reters to how he had painted the floor in it. These entries suggest that the picture, 
though not exhibited before 1849, may have been finished by 1847. It was still for sale 
in November 1849, when Delacroix was asking “at least 800 francs” for it (Corre- 
spondence II, 409-10). 


LADY MACBETH 
(Shakespeare: Macbeth, Act. V, sc. 1) 


161/760 x41 2313716 ins (40,6 x32o2cim>) 
Signed lower right: Eug. Delacroix 
Mp alo Ooo. Ramon elim (Glo 50) 


1849-2750 
LENT BY Mrs, Howarp W. PILLOW 


Provenance: Théophile Gautier, his sale January 14, 1873 to Brame, 7000 jee 
L. Tabourier by 1878, his sale June 20-22, 1898 to Durand-Ruel, 15,000 
fr.; Elwood B. Hosmer of Montreal, January 11, 1899 (Arch. D-R.). 


Exhibitions: Salon 1850-51, no. 779 (Lady Macbeth); Bd. Ifalienss Paris) (S64 sno M15: 
Durand-Ruel, Paris 1878, no. 152; EBA, Paris 1885, no. 217; Centennale, 
Paris 1889, no. 263; Montreal 1960, no. 99. 


According to Moreau, the artist gave this painting to Gautier, who had been an early 
supporter of Delacroix and wrote an enthusiastic article on his work at the Salon of 
1850-51. 


Delacroix records working on the picture at Champrosay on June 10, 1849 (Journal 
I, 297). It is one of the many pictures inspired by Shakespeare. Scenes from Macbeth 
are, however, rare in Delacroix’s work, Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet being his prin- 
cipal sources. Robaut records only three other works from this play, all of Macbeth 
Consulting the Witches, and all listed under the year 1825: a lithograph, which was 
Delacroix’s first print of a Shakespearean subject (R. no. 117); a painting that seems 
to have disappeared (R. no. 118); and a second painting which was exhibited at the 
Louvre in 1930 when it belonged to Baron Vitta (AR. no. 118%), 


The explanation in the Salon catalogue makes it clear that Delacroix has repre- 
sented the end of the sleep-walking scene, when Lady Macbeth returns to bed. Although 
the subject and mood are characteristic of Romantic painting, and the picture is small, 
the principal figure is of a classic monumentality. In the words of Gautier: “La Lady 
Macbeth, toute petite figurine qui se meut dans une toile d’une dimension de vignette, 
a plus de grandeur et d’énergie que bien des oeuvres énormes.’’! 


1 Salon de 1850-51, in La Presse, March 8, 1851. 
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MARFISA AND PINABELLO’S LADY 
(Ariosto: Orlando furioso, Canto XX, stanza 10S8ff.) 


Bees Oo amit (O62 eke tO Lei) 
Signed and dated lower left: Eug. Delacroix 1852 


M. p. 247. R. no. 1198 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE 


Provenance: Sold to Bonnet for 1500 fr.; his sale February 19, 1853 to Buloz, 1100 fr.; 
Anonymous Sale, Hétel Drouot, May 20, 1881, 25,100 fr.; Balaij by 1885; 
with Knoedler, New York to 1904; Walters Collection, Baltimore 1904. 


Exhibitions: EBA, Paris 1885, no. 107 (wrongly listed as Marphise et Doralice); 
(Louvre 1930, provisional catalogue no. 148, Not exhibited); Smith Col- 
lege 1946; Baltimore 1951, no. 24; Fort Worth, Texas 1954, no. 21. 


As recounted by Ariosto, Marfisa, the female warrior, encountered an old woman 
wearing a black gown (Gabrina) by the side of a river “beyond the Durence, Rhone, and 
Saone.” Marfisa had carried her across the river on her horse when Pinabello approached 
with his lady, who was “assai bella’ but “tutta d’orgoglio e di fastidio piena.” 
She jeered at the old woman, whereupon Marfisa challenged Pinabello and, having 
unhorsed him with a blow of her lance so strong that he did not move for an hour, 
forced his haughty damsel to strip and give all her finery to the old woman. 


Delacroix’s interest in Orlando furioso and Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata as sources 
for paintings is concentrated in about the last twelve years of his life. In these years 
subjects of paintings from the two Italian poems are as frequent as those from Shake- 
speare, Scott and Byron, who had hitherto predominated as literary sources. 


A preliminary drawing for this composition, hitherto identified as an illustration 
for Tasso, is in the Art Institute of Chicago, Pinabello lies on the left and his lady is 
seen from the front. She also turns away from Marfisa in a drawing reproduced by 
Robaut (no. 1199) and in a wash drawing (R. no. 1197; reproduced Escholier III, opp. 
p. 144). Edward King has suggested that there are reminiscences of the Medici Venus 
and the Venus of Syracuse in the final nude.! A more direct source may be the nude 
seen from the back in the centre of Raphael’s Judgment of Paris, an engraving of which 
(probably Marcantonio Raimondi’s) Delacroix had viewed in a “new light” in 1847 
Jounal lp 20 te=2.)., 


Escholier reproduces another version, which does not include the old woman, refer- 
ring to it as an oil sketch (III, opp. p. 146 & p. 158. Not in Robaut). It appears from 
the reproduction to be a variant rather than a sketch. 


1 “Delacroix’s Paintings in the Walters Art Gallery”, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, 
T5C1 93 Sea 2 
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THESSURRERSAIMEMMVMAUWS 
(ukeex ss LV 30-311) 


Bs, SANS ANA. Dee) xe CSET Tarik) 
Signed and dated lower left: Eug. Delacroix 1853 
View pees ekoenom Lion Cl S52.) 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Provenance: Sold to Mme Herbelin, 3000 fr.; Fanien by 1873; Monjean; Charles 
Levesque by 1885; Watson B. Dickerman, New York by 1916; donated 
by Mrs. Watson B, Dickerman to the Brooklyn Museum, 1950, 


Exhibitions: Salon 1853, no. 351 (Les pélerins d’Emmaiis); Bd. Italiens, Paris 1860 
NOs Lowe bos ltaliens, aris) 1064.) no, 32. EBA. Paris 1885. no. 129: G. 
Petit, Paris 1892 (not in catalogue. Added 12 days after opening—AR.); 
World’s Fair, New York 1940, no. 244; Wildenstein, New York 1944, 
no. 34; Washington 1945, no. 8; Los Angeles 1961, p. 143. 


Mme Herbelin, a miniaturist, saw the picture in Delacroix’s studio, and purchased 
it, in April 1853, before the opening of the Salon (Journal I, 503; Il, 17; Correspon- 
dence V, 191-92). It was delivered to her in November after being exhibited at the 
Salon (Correspondence Ill, 176). 


Delacroix painted a higher percentage of religious pictures during the 1850s than 
in any other decade. Excluding works connected with monumental decorative schemes, 
Robaut lists thirty-two paintings of biblical subjects between 1850 and 1860, eighteen 
between 1840 and 1850, eight in the preceding decade, and seven between 1820 and 
1830. Delacroix’s increased interest in religious themes for easel pictures may have 
been partly engendered by the receipt in the spring of 1849 of the largest commission 
for religious paintings of his career: the decorations for the Chapel of the Holy Angels 
in the church of St. Sulpice. The popularity with dealers and collectors of his Christ 
on the Sea of Galilee also helps to account for the high percentage of religious canvases 
(see this exhibition no. 18). But there may have been more profound personal 
reasons too, especially in regard to themes connected with the Resurrection. There 
is no proof that Delacroix was a practising Catholic (the evidence is rather to the 
contrary), but he was frequently ill during his later years and was preoccupied with 
thoughts of old age and death in the early 1850s (see e.g. Journal Il, 69, 79-81, 113); 
and he continued to be concerned about assuring his immortality through his work. In 
November 1852, he interprets the Resurrection, not in a specifically Christian way, 
but as a symbol of the general idea (and of his personal preoccupation?) of death 
conquered: “Le Christ sortant du tombeau (La mort vaincue.)’ (Journal 1, 500). 
Given Delacroix’s typically Romantic tendency of projecting his own dilemmas into 
his pictures, it is possible that this painting of Christ after the Resurrection contains an 
element of personal symbolism. 
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GHRISTONS THE SEASOR GALILEE 
(Matthew VIII, 23-27) 


Lecce xe eS ie GOs Xe eC.) 

Signed lower right on the boat: Eug. Delacroix 
Nip ecOr ahenon L219 CL853 ) 

Looe? 


PORTLAND ART MUSEUM, OREGON 


Provenance: Van Praet of Brussels by 1873; Henri Garnier, January, 1893 (Van Praet 
had died in January, 1888 and his collection was bought en bloc by 
Garnier in January, 1893 — see AR. nos 297 and 1163); his sale Decem- 
ber 3, 1894 to Durand-Ruel, 9700 fr. (price shared with Boussod Valadon) ; 
sold to Boussod Valadon May 30, 1895 (Arch. D-R.); William Ladd, 
Portland by 1913 to 1931; (on loan to Portland Art Museum, 1913-30; in 
care of Dr. Louis Ladd, New York, 1930-31); donated by Mrs. William 
Ladd to Portland Art Museum, February 1931. 


Exhibitions: San Francisco 1934, no. 94; San Diego 1935, no. 567; Golden Gate, San 
Francisco 1939, no. 112; San Francisco 1939, no. 36; Wildenstein, New 
Y Orke O44 10750. 


Robaut does not reproduce his no. 1219, and states, following Moreau, that it is 
signed “on the left on the boat itself’. Though our picture is signed on the right, there 
can be no doubt that it is R. no. 1219, because Robaut records in a handwritten annota- 
tion to this number that it passed in the Garnier Sale of 1894, and a reproduction in the 
catalogue of that sale identifies it as the Portland version. 

Joubin (Journal Il, 71, n. 3) connects this version with the one Delacroix is known 
to have painted for Count Grzymala in 1853 (Journal II, 32, 71). But there appears 
to be no more evidence to support this opinion than to substantiate Moreau-Nélaton’s 
implication (IH, 115) that R. no. 1215 is that version. On July 4, 1854 Delacroix 
mentions a repetition by his pupil and collaborator Pierre Andrieu of the Grzymala 
version (Journal II, 211). Of the ten versions of this theme that have to my knowledge 
been attributed to Delacroix, only two correspond so closely in composition and in the 
individual figures as to allow that one is an actual repetition of the other: namely, the 
version in the Nathan Collection, Ziirich (AR. no. 12155, 19 11/16 x 24 in.) and 
that in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (not in R., 914 x 12 in.). The latter is not, 
in my opinion, by Delacroix, and is probably by Andrieu, though it was perhaps re- 
touched and signed by the master. It may be compared to four oil sketches of the 
Seasons in the same museum, which are, in my opinion, by Andrieu, and passed in his 
sale on May 6-7, 1892. 

It would therefore appear from the above evidence, which admittedly cannot be 
considered conclusive, that the painting now in the Nathan Collection is the Grzymala 
version, and that the Portland picture was painted for someone else, as yet unidentified. 

The versions listed by Robaut fall into two main categories: those with a rowing- 
boat and those with a sailing-boat. The Portland version may be the first in the former 
series, since it seems to be the only one for which an oil sketch was made (R. no. 1217. 
An annotation in AR. establishes that this number, and not his no, 1216 as stated in R.., 
is the sketch that passed in Delacroix’s posthumous sale in 1864. The dimensions are 
also corrected to 45 x 53 cm. in AR. This is possibly the picture now belonging to 
Mrs. Verena Hafter-Reinhart, Ziirich — 45.7 x 54.2 cm.; reproduced Escholier III, 
opp. p. 184 — though it no longer bears the stamp of the Delacroix Sale and appears 
from reproductions to have been overpainted since 1864). An advanced pencil drawing 
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of extraordinary power in the Fogg Museum also seems preparatory to this version. 

Other versions whose locations are not given above are in: the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore (R. no, 1214, dated 1854, not 1853 as stated in R.); the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York (R. no. 1215, signed on the left as stated correctly by M. p. 262, 
not on the right as given by R.); Philadelphia Museum of Art (R. no. 1216); Biihrle 
Collection, Zurich (R. no. 1220, signed lower left as given in AR.); National Gallery, 
Oslo (not in R., appears doubtful in reproduction); the late Walter Pach Collection (not 
in R., appears doubtful in reproduction). 

A discussion of the stylistic significance of the Christ on the Sea of Galilee in 
Delacroix’s development and a reproduction of the drawing in the Fogg Museum will 
be found in: “The Etruscan Sources of Delacroix’s ‘Death of Sardanapalus’”, Art 
Bulletin XLII (December, 1960), p. 300. Broader studies of stormy seas in relation 
to Romantic imagery are contained in: Lorenz Eitner, ““The Open Window and the 
Storm-Tossed Boat: an Essay in the Iconography of Romanticism’, Art Bulletin 
XXXVI (December, 1955), pp. 281-90; and T.S.R. Boase, “Shipwrecks in English 
Romantic Painting”, J.W.CJ. XXII (July, 1959), pp. 332-46. 


WEISLINGEN CAPTURED BY GOTZ’ MEN 


(Goethe: Gétz von Berlichingen, Act I, sc. 3) 


DOU Sexe 2 38 aN (si aD xe Oe OeCiiIs) 
Signed and dated lower left: Eug. Delacroix 1853 
M. p. 249. R. no. 1169 (1850) 


THE CiTy ART MUSEUM OF ST. LouIS 


Provenance: Sold to the dealer Beugniet in 1853, 1200 fr. (Correspondence Li aho2) = 
Charles Bardon by 1860; his sale (Ch. B. . .) April 22, 1861, 3600 fr.: 
Meyer, his sale (Galerie d’un amateur de Vienne) April 27, 1866, 8850 
tr.; Edwards, his sale March 7, 1870, 18,300 fr:; Adolphe E. Borie, 
Philadelphia by 1880 to at least 1887; George C. Thomas, Philadelphia 
probably to 1909? (year of his death); T. S. Blakeslee, sold by him to 
Durand-Ruel, New York, November 30, 1909 (Arch. D-R.); with Durand- 
Ruel, Paris, February 1910; with Bernheim-Jeune, Paris, February 1911; 
Miethke by 1916; Dr. Hermann Eissler, Vienna by 1930; with Tanner, 
Zirich; private collection, Ziirich; with Marianne Feilchenfeldt, Ziirich to 
1954; -City Art Museum sot St) Louis £054 


Exhibitions: Bd. Italiens, Paris 1860, no. 170; Louvre 1930, no. 143; Fort Worth, Texas 
1956-57, no. 8; Wildenstein, New York 1958, no, 37; Andover, Massachu- 
setts 196).nos 20; 


Delacroix was working on this painting in Paris on August 28, 1853 and “finished or 
nearly finished” it in his country house at Champrosay on October 16, 1853 (Journal II, 
76, 90). It is listed on two other occasions in the Journal without comment (II, 77; HAL 
438). According to Théophile Silvestre, who knew Delacroix in his later years, the setting 
was inspired by the forest of Sénart,! which is close to Champrosay and about twenty- 
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five miles south-east of Paris. Such mingling of historical romance and direct observa- 
tion of nature is typical of the mature Delacroix. 

The subject, which has been recently elucidated by William N. Eisendrath,? is an 
off-stage incident related by Peter, one of Gotz’ men. Weislingen, an ally of Maximilian 
I of Germany, was set upon by Peter and a comrade while passing through the forest 
of Haslach with four attendants, who were overpowered by Gotz and a fourth member 
of his band. Gotz von Berlichingen was an actual person, who championed the privileges 
of tree knights following the abrogation by Maximilian I in 1495 of their right to wage 
private wars. 

Delacroix executed eleven prints and numerous drawings of episodes from Goethe’s 
play, but Robaut lists only three oil paintings, one of which was unfinished (R. no. 
1170). This subject had already been treated in one of the seven lithographs of scenes 
from the play done between 1836 and 1843 (this exhibition no. 42). The right half 
of the main group remains essentially unaltered. The main changes occur in the setting 
and in the poses of the horses and men in the left half. The pose of the horse on the 
far left is almost identical with that of the darker of the two horses in the Collision of 
Moorish Horsemen (this exhibition no. 11). 

A hitherto unidentified pencil and wash study for the painting, representing Weislin- 
gen and the figure seizing him at the waist, is preserved in the Louvre (RF 9905). 

Delacroix first records a desire to render some scenes from Gotz von Berlichingen 
on February 28, 1824 (Journal I, 54). But his interest in this work was to be tem- 
porarily overshadowed by his enthusiasm for Goethe’s Faust, which inspired a series 
of seventeen lithographs (this exhibition no. 38) in addition to several watercolours 
and oil paintings during the latter half of the 1820s. 

Since there is no evidence that Delacroix knew German, he no doubt used a French 
translation of Gotz, the first of which was published in Paris in 1822-23, and possibly 
Walter Scott’s English translation, an edition of which was issued in Paris in 1826. 
Goethe’s play was a major influence on Scott’s historical romances,? which were in 
turn a primary source for Delacroix’s paintings. 


1. Eugéne Delacroix. Documents nouveaux, Paris, 1864, 57-58. 

2. Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, XXXIX, no. 4 (1954), 18. 

3. See W. Stokoe: German Influence in England, Cambridge, 1926, 70-71. Quoted by 
Frederick Cummings: “Poussin, Haydon, and ‘The Judgement of Solomon’”, Burlington 
Magazine, CIV, no. 709 (April 1962), 152, n. 46. 
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WEISLINGEN 
Lithograph 


CAPTURED BY GOTZ MEN 


1836/43 


Catalogue no. 42 
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ARABS TRAVELLING 


21% x 25% in. (54 x 65.4 cm.) 
Signed and dated lower left: Eug. Delacroix 1855 
Whe je. 2) fas IM ones AI 


THE MUSEUM OF ART, RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, PROVIDENCE 


Provenance: Demidoff (?); Michel de Trétaigne, his sale February 19, 1872, 30,500 
fr.; Mme Nathaniel de Rothschild by 1885; Dr. Henri de Rothschild by 
1930; with Georges Bernheim, Paris by 1933; with Martin Birnbaum, 
Parisstos 1935.) Rl. School’ of Design 1935: 


Exhibitions: EBA, Paris 1885, no. 187; Rosenberg, Paris 1928, no. 30; Louvre 1930, 
no, —166; Orangerie, Paris 1933, no. 198: Sprinstield 1939, no. 18; Arts 
Club, Chicago 1940, no. 36; World’s Fair, New York 1940, no. 247; 
Toronto 1940, no. 72; Wildenstein, New York 1944, no, 37; Rosenberg, 
New York 1948, no. 18; Buffalo 1954, no. 21; Cambridge, Massachusetts 
[9555 1NOs 2): 


The subject seems to be a reminiscence of a scene recorded in the Journal on April 
5, 1832, when, on the first day of the return journey from Meknes to Tangier, the party 
in which Delacroix was travelling encountered a group of Arabs accompanied by women 
and children on horseback, close to a small river in mountainous countryside. 


Prince Anatole Demidoff was probably the first owner of this picture, since Dela- 
croix refers to it in his Journal on February 1, 1856 as follows: “A Demidoff, Arabes 
en voyage’. But it is not listed in any of the three Demidoff sales (January 1863, 
February 1870, and March 1880). The similar and slightly larger Fording a River in 
Morocco dated 1858 (Louvre) passed in the second sale. Demidoff may therefore have 
disposed privately of the earlier painting upon acquiring the latter. 
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THE FANATICS OF TANGIER 


liSe/oueneee 2a NO ila (404/.% 50:4 Cita) 


Signed and dated left of centre on step: Eug. Delacroix 1857 
WL joe IGE INS jatey, ING 


THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


Provenance. Weill, his sale (anonymous) January 20, 1858, 2900 fr. to [David] Michau 


Exhibitions: 


(ann. cat. Bib. Nat.), his sale October 11, 1877 to Brame, 10,000 fr.; Baron 
de Beurnonville, his sale April 29, 1880, 12,000 fr. to [Arthur?] Stevens 
(ann. cat. Bib. Nat.) or Perreau (R.); Warnier of Rheims by 1885; Van 
den Eynde of Brussels by 1889; Mme G. Van den Eynde Sale May 18, 
1897, 36,200 fr.; Dieulafoy; Emil Staub, Mannedorf by 1928; in family to 
at least 1944; with Wildenstein, New York and Paris by 1951 to 1962: 
Art Gallery of Toronto, 1962. 


EBA, Paris 1885, no. 231; Centennale, Paris 1889, no. 261; Rosenberg, 
Paris 1928, no. 34; Louvre 1930, no. 173: Ziirich 1939, no. 365; Wilden- 
stein, New York 1944, no. 39; Washington 1945, no. 9; Wildenstein, Lon- 
don 1952, no. 34; Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 1952, no. 34: 
Houston, Texas, 1959. 


A variant of the painting of the same title which was exhibited at the Salon of 1838 
(this exhibition no. 7). Though dated 1857, it had been begun by March 1856 (Journal 
IT, 436). It is less classically composed than the larger version of 1836-38. The pro- 
cession issues in a sharp diagonal from one of the gates of the city and, as is character- 
istic of Delacroix’s late work, the brushwork is more fragmented and agitated over the 
whole canvas. 
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BIONSHUNT 


35)7/16x 45/5 in. (0:90 x11.165 m:) 
Signed and dated lower right: Eug. Delacroix 1858 
VE pa oOM Rane. 1349 


THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


Provenance: Anonymous Sale, March 30, 1863 to Durand-Ruel, 4700 fr.; Adolphe E. 
Borie, Philadelphia 1867-87; Erwin Davis, New York, his sale, New York 
March 19-20, 1889; with Durand-Ruel, New York 1889-95; Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston 1895. 


Exhibitions: Fine Arts, New York 1893, no. 131; Louvre 1930, no, 176A; Providence 
1935, no. 7; Springfield 1939, no. 19; Washington 1940, no. 64; (deposited 
with the Lawrence Art Museum, Williamstown, 1942-44); Tate Gallery, 
London 1959, no. 121. 


This picture, which was completed in April 1858 (Journal III, 189, incorrectly 
identified by Joubin in his edition of the Journal as R. no. 1350), is one of several 
crowded and complex hunting scenes painted by Delacroix in the last decade of his life. 
The first and largest, dated 1855 and partially destroyed by fire in 1870, is in the 
Museum of Bordeaux (R. no. 1242). The major figures and animals are contained 
within a shallow space, parallel to the picture plane, in the manner of a relief. In our 
version Delacroix experiments with a Y-shaped composition in depth, and finally, in 
the Chicago picture (R. no. 1350), with an elliptical composition in depth. 


All three versions are influenced in theme and spirit by Rubens’ Hunts, engravings 
of which Delacroix had been studying and sketching from as early as 1847 (Journal I, 
168-69, 200-1). They differ from Rubens’ treatment of the theme in a generally 
greater clarity of grouping without a loss of animation (Delacroix had criticized the 
confused aspect of one of Rubens’ Lion Hunts engraved by Soutman — Joc. cit.), in 
more broken and more agitated brushwork, in a more profound knowledge of feline 
anatomy, despite expressive distortion, and — in the Boston and Chicago versions — in a 
distribution of the figures deeper in space. 


Moreau confuses this painting with the slightly smaller version in the Art Institute 
of Chicago, which is dated 1861 and was in the Comte d’Aquila Sale of 1868; he lists 
the two paintings as one. Robaut lists them separately under the year 1858, but believed 
that the Chicago version was the one listed by Moreau, and that the Boston version was 
not catalogued by Moreau. He alters the dimensions of the latter in AR. from 0.76 x 
O98, t0.0. 69514143 
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VIEW OF TANGIER FROM THE SEASHORE 


Sime sl Oaxe Jeo) lOmin (ol sexe Ooeci:) 
Signed and dated lower left: Eug. Delacroix 1858 
R. no. 1348 


THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
(BEQUEST OF CLARA HILL LINDLEY) 


Provenance: Salomon Goldschmidt by 1860, his sale May 17, 1888 (Les cétes du 
Maroc) to Fanien, 50,000 fr.; James J. Hill, St. Paul, Minnesota by 1895; 
by bequest of his daughter, Clara Hill Lindley, New York, to Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, 1949. 


Exhibitions: Bd. Italiens, Paris 1860 (not in catalogue, See Moniteur universel, May 
1860); G. Petit, Paris 1883, no. 36; Centennale, Paris 1889, no. 25 
Minneapolis 1915, no. 170; Minneapolis 1958. 
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This painting has always been listed under titles other than the correct one. Moreau- 
Nélaton (II, 168) seems certainly to have been correct in identifying it as the picture 
that Delacroix began to paint for the dealer Tedesco on July 8, 1856, and which he 
specifically calls “Paysage de Tanger au bord de la mer’ (Journal II, 462).1 The entire 
setting is closely based on an unpublished pencil drawing of the site, without figures or 
boat, preserved in an album of studies from the North African journey in the Louvre 
(RF 10112). Delacroix first rendered a view of this hilly coast, without the city, in 
a watercolour done in the straits of Gibraltar as his ship approached Tangier on January 
23, 1832 (Louvre; reproduced Escholier II, opp. p. 7). A much later drawing, directly 
preliminary to the painted composition, has the boat — with sail hoisted — and the 
coast on the right instead of on the left (Louvre RF 9513); the figures appear to be 
Arabs, though they cannot be identified with certainty. 


Robaut states that the first idea for the composition occurred to Delacroix when, 
with his cousin Bornot, he helped some struggling mariners to haul their boat ashore 
near Fécamp. The incident may have taken place in October 1849 when Delacroix was 
staying with his cousin at Valmont and visited Fécamp, though it is not mentioned in 
the Journal or Correspondence. It is in any case likely that Delacroix has here mingled 
impressions of French fishing-boats on the coast of Normandy with more distant remin- 
iscences of North Africa. He was intensely interested in the sea and in boats of all 
kinds during his holidays at Dieppe in 1854 and 1855, and, during the earlier stay, 
mentions that a scene he witnessed of fishermen beaching and unloading their boat 
would make a “pretty subject for a painting” (Journal II, 262). 


‘ [ am indebted to Mr. Mokhtar Idrissi, Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the Moroccan Con- 
sulate, Paris, for identifying the view as a slightly rearranged impression of Tangier, his 
native city. 
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24 AMADIS DE GAULE DELIVERS A DAMSEL 
FROM GALPAN’S CASTLE 


(Amadis de Gaule, 1, 49ff.—Comte de Tressan translation, 1779) 


212 X25 Asi 402x054 Cols) 
Signed and dated lower left: Eug. Delacroix 1860 
AR. no, 1381 dis 


THE VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (THE WILLIAMS FUND, 1957) 


Provenance: From the artist to Claudius Gérantet, St. Etienne, Loire: purchased at 
St. Etienne by the dealer Tempelaere, November, 1898 (AR.); sold almost 
immediately to Arnold & Tripp, Paris, who sold it to Knoedler, 100,000 fr. 
(AR.); with Knoedler, New York; H. S. Henry, Philadelphia, August 1899, 
his sale, New York, January 25, 1907 (The Release of the Princess Olga) 
to I, Montaignac, Paris, $11,100; Charles Viguier; Paris by 1910; 
[Eugene?] Blot, Paris; Dr. H. Graber, Zurich by 1939; private collection, 
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Bale to February 1954; with Knoedler, New York, February 1954 to 1957; 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 1957.1 


Exhibitions: G, Petit, Paris 1910, no. 64 (La délivrance de la princesse Olga); Ziirich 
1939, no. 371 (Befreiung); Norfolk, Virginia 1958. 


In a letter to Claudius Gérantet dated January 4, 1860, Delacroix writes: 
“Mon cher Monsieur 

Je vous remercie beaucoup de votre attention. Je suis moi-méme un peu in- 
disposé et il m’eut été difficile d’aller vous voir. Je suis trés heureux que le tableau 
vous plaise: vous ne pouviez rien m’annoncer qui me fit plus agréable: ne pas le 
vernir, méme légérement, et tout ce que je souhaite. 

Votre dévoué serviteur 

(signed) E. Delacroix 
Voici le sujet du tableau: ‘Amadis de Gaule s’empare du chateau du traitre Galpan 
et délivre la princesse qui y était enfermée. ” 

This letter, which is not included in Joubin’s edition of the Correspondence, was 
acquired by Tempelaere at the same time as the painting and copied by Robaut on 
November 10, 1898. The transcription is in the annotated copy of Robaut’s Catalogue in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. An English translation was published in the catalogue 
of the H. S. Henry Sale in 1907. 

While riding close to Galpan’s castle, Amadis de Gaule, then known as the Damoisel 
de la mer (Child of the sea), encountered a damsel in distress, who, being asked the 
cause of her affliction, related how she had been captured by brigands and taken to 
the castle, where she suffered dishonour at the hands of the traitor Galpan, whose 
prisoner she still was. Vowing to avenge her, Amadis was led to the castle, which he 
stormed single-handed. Having overcome the guards, he met Galpan in mortal combat 
and decapitated him. 

There is no indication in the chapter containing this episode that the damsel was a 
princess, as stated in Delacroix’s letter, or that she was the Princess Olga, as given in the 
catalogues of the Henry Sale and of the Exhibition G. Petit 1910. Nor does she seem 
to be so identified elsewhere in Book I. She was a damsel travelling to the Scottish 
court at the command of her mistress, the Princess Olinde. A possible reason why 
Delacroix calls her a princess in the title given to Gérantet is that he has apparently 
combined the incident at Galpan’s castle with some details from a later episode in 
Book I (p. 141) — the deliverance of the Princess Grindaloia from Arcalatis’ castle at 
Valderin. He includes the latter episode in a list of projects for paintings, which is 
dateable in the 1850s: 

‘“Parmi les prisonniers qu'il délivre, aprés avoir massacré la garde, Amadis trouve 
une jeune personne couverte de haillons et attachée a un poteau. Deés qu’il l’eut 
délivrée, elle embrassa ses genoux’’. (Journal II, 439.) 

He also mentions it in another list of subjects dated May 23, 1858: 

“La dame infortunée aux pieds d’Amadis dans le sac du chateau’. (Journal Il, 
1955) 

This subject as such seems never to have been executed, but since the damsel dishonoured 
by Galpan was neither attached to a post nor fell on her knees before Amadis, the pose 
of the damsel in the painting and the chain on her arm would appear to have been sug- 
gested by the deliverance of Grindaloia. 

The wording of the former quotation from the Journal establishes the text used by 
Delacroix as the Comte de Tressan’s corrupt translation of 1779.2 The romance of 
Amadis de Gaule, referred to as early as 1350 and possibly of Provencal origin, was first 
published in Spanish, in the sixteenth century. It was translated into French later in the 
century by Nicolas de Herberay (Books I-VI) and others. There appears to have been 
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a certain public demand for it at the time of Delacroix’s painting, for a popular trans- 
lation was published in Paris in 1859.3 

This seems to be Delacroix’s only painting inspired by Amadis de Gaule. It is wholly 
in keeping with his interest in the romances of Ariosto and Tasso in his later years (this 
exhibition no. 16), and a particularly fine example of his chivalric subjects. 


1 T am grateful to Mr. Helmut Ripperger, Librarian at Knoedler’s, New York, for his 
generous assistance in elucidating several details in this provenance. 
2 M. le Comte de Tress.[an]: Traduction Libre d’Amadis de Gaule, 2 vols., Amsterdam 
1779. Compare Delacroix’s text to I, 141: 
“Parmi les prisonniers quwil délivra, Amadis appercut une jeune personne . . . couverte 
de haillons, et attachée ...@ un poteau: dés quwil leut délivrée, elle embrassa ses 
genoux’’. 
3 Le Chevalier de la Mer. Premiére série des Amadis de Gaule. Réimpressions des Romans 
de Chevalerie ... Faites . . . sous la direction d Alfred Delvau, Paris 1859. 


ARABS SKIRMISHING IN THE MOUNTAINS 


36% x 29% in. (92.4 x 74.6 cm.) 
Signed and dated bottom left of centre: Eug. Delacroix 1863 


R, no. 1448 
LENT BY JEROME HILL 


Provenance: Sold to the dealer Tedesco by April 12, 1863; Edouard André by 1878 
to c. 1890 (AR.); A. Smit; Smit to Durand-Ruel, Paris, February 4, 1893 
(Arch. D-R.); Durand-Ruel, New York, December 1895; C. D. Borden, 
March 6, 1896 (Arch. D-R.); James J. Hill, St. Paul, Minnesota by 1916; 
Louis W. Hill, St. Paul by 1930. 


Exhibitions: Tuileries, Paris 1878, no. 77 (Combat d’Arabes); EBA, Paris 1885, no. 
239B (Addenda); Chicago 1930, no. 45; Louvre 1930, no. 199A; World’s 
Fair, New York 1940, no. 249; Minneapolis 1958. 


Robaut, following Piron (p. 111), entitles this painting “La perception de l’impét 
arabe’. While it may well represent a band resisting tax collectors, Delacroix calls it 
simply “Combat d’Arabes dans les montagnes” in a receipt for payment addressed to 
Tedesco (Correspondence IV, 372). The artist does not record having witnessed such 
an incident, but he may have imagined it from a conversation he had on March 12, 
1832 with Amin Bias, the Moroccan Minister of Foreign Affairs, when he was told 
that no bridges were built across the rivers in Morocco so as to facilitate the imposition 
of taxes and the arrest of the seditious (Journal I, 137). It is characteristic of Delacroix 
to introduce an element of poetic fantasy into his later North African subjects, whereas 
the earlier pictures incline to be more documentary. Indeed he wrote in his Journal on 
October 17, 1853: 

“Je nai commencé a faire quelque chose de passable, dans mon voyage d'Afrique, 
quau moment ou javais assez oublié les petits détails pour ne me rappeler dans 
mes tableaux que le coté frappant et poétique; jusque-la, j’étais poursuivi par 
l'amour de lexactitude, que le plus grand nombre prend pour la vérité’. 


Painted in the year of his death, this is one of the very few large easel paintings — 
and perhaps the best — that Delacroix finished after completing his decorations in the 
church of St. Sulpice in 1861. 
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BARQUE DE DANTE 1822 


The Louvre Not in the exhibition 
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COMPOSITION STUDY FOR THE ‘BAROQUE DE DANTE’ 
(Dante: Inferno, Canto VIII) 


Pencil, pen and ink, washes. 121% x 151% in. (31.1 x 39.4 cm.) 
1820? 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 


Provenance: Jenny Le Guillou; André Schoeller, Paris by 1930; Mrs. Ruth Massey 
Tovell, Toronto 1930; by her bequest to the National Gallery of Canada, 
October 1961. 


Exhibition: Louvre 1930, no. 236. 


This is evidently the earliest detailed conception of Delacroix’s first Salon painting, 
the Barque de Dante (Louvre, Salon 1822), and is probably the drawing which the artist 
says in a letter to his sister that he executed during a bout of fever when he was staying 
at the Forest of Boixe (Correspondence V, 109) — that is, during September or early 
October 1820. Delacroix had been translating passages from the Divine Comedy as 
early as September 1819." 


Our study, though immature in composition and undeveloped in detail, contains basic 
elements of the final painting, on which Delacroix was engaged by December 1821 at 
the latest (Correspondence V, 99). These are: Dante and Virgil standing in Phlegyas’ 
boat in the centre of the composition; the damned soul biting the stern of the boat; and 
the infernal city in the background. The position of these three figures and of the city 
is, however, reversed in the painting. Phlegyas is given greater prominence and Virgil 
becomes a calmer figure, affording a sharper contrast to the agitated Dante. The most 
fundamental change occurs in the figures in the water, with the exception of the one at 
the stern: three highly studied nudes, deriving from Michelangelo and Rubens, are ranged 
in a frieze-like manner across the foreground in front of the boat. The nude seen from 
the back in the study does not appear in the definitive picture, but the motif of the up- 
raised arm, which seems to derive from a figure in Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa, recurs 
in other paintings by Delacroix — in the Death of Sardanapalus (Louvre), for example; 
and the entire figure is used, with slight variations, in the late painting, Diana Surprised 
by Actaeon (R. no. 1428, under the year 1862. Sao Paulo Museum, Brazil). 


The full title of the Barque de Dante, as given in the Salon catalogue, is as follows: 


“Dante and Virgil conducted by Phlegyas, crossing the lake which surrounds 
the walls of the infernal city of Dis. Some guilty souls cling to the boat and 
struggle to get aboard. Dante recognizes some Florentines among them.” 


In a note attached to a letter of November 10, D308 Dir nH. ‘Lovell, 
André Schoeller stated that he had been told by the nephew of Jenny Le Guillou, Dela- 
croix’s housekeeper, that his aunt had been given the study by Delacroix.2 


For a detailed discussion of the Barque de Dante and related studies see: “The For- 
mal Sources of Delacroix’s ‘Barque de Dante’”’, Burlington Magazine, C, no. 664 (July 
LOSS eee sik 


! See Alfred Dupont: Eugéne Delacroix, Lettres Intimes, Paris 1954, 71. 
2 Photostats of the letter and note are preserved in the National Gallery of Canada. 
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SHEET OF STUDIES, INCLUDING GREEK COINS 
ANDEDANTESAND VIRGIL IN HEE 


Pencileepeneanceprownmtika washay v6ex I2 1/7 loun.(19)4-x 30.65 cm.) 
Pato nanos O02eClo2 01) 7 
Cmlo20721 


THE MUSEUM OF ART, RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, PROVIDENCE 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864, part of no. 460 (?); Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 
her gift to Rhode Island School of Design, April 6, 1920. 


Exhibition: Wildenstein, New York 1944, no. 56. 


Recto: 1. Right, Head of Arethusa, from a Syracusan tetradrachm, c. 450 B.C. 
2. Lower edge, two pencil studies of heads, personal variants of 1? 3. Centre, three 
heads and a male figure half length, possibly inventions of the artist. 4. Left, late clas- 
sical (?) decorative motif. 


Verso (left to right): 1. Poseidon, from a tetradrachm of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
c. 306 B.C. 2. Zeus, from a stater of Messenia, early 4th cent. B.C. 3. A Damned 
Soul Prostrated before Dante and Virgil. 4. Two details of heads, Heracles (?), from a 
late Sth or 4th cent. Greek coin (?). 5. Head of Apollo (?), from a late classical Greek 
COL an) 


Antique coins had an important influence on Delacroix’s style of modelling. It was 
from them, and from antique sculpture, that he developed what his assistant De Planet 
calls his “systéme des oeufs’, which consisted of building up the form of a head, for 
example, with a series of roughly ovoid shapes representing the major protuberances; in 
other words, of creating form rather by means of mass than of line. Thus, instead of 
stressing contour as the most important factor from the outset, like Ingres, Delacroix 
often made it “result naturally”, as he puts it, “from the proper disposition of the essen- 
tial parts”. (Journal I, 460.) Van Gogh was influenced by the method during his Nuenen 
period.! 


The study of Dante and Virgil on the verso makes it possible to date the sheet within 
a period of about two years. It evidently precedes the Barque de Dante (Louvre), on 
which the artist was working by December 8, 1821 (see this exhibition no. 26). 


A drawing of the same scene as our study, and perhaps slightly earlier, is preserved 
in the Louvre (RF 9165). Another drawing in the Louvre (RF 9194) combines two 
studies of antique coins with a study of Dante and Virgil among the Damned.? 


' References to Delacroix’s system will be found in the following texts: Théophile Silvestre, 
Les artistes francais, études d’aprés nature, Paris 1878 ed., 60. Louis de Planet, 
Souvenirs de travaux de peinture avec M. Eugéne Delacroix, ed. André Joubin, Paris, 
1929, 33-34. Kurt Badt, Eugéne Delacroix, Drawings, Oxford 1946, 54ff. The Complete 
Letters of Vincent Van Gogh, Greenwich Conn. 1957, II, 364, 382. 

2 Both sheets are reproduced by Maurice Sérullaz: Les Dessins de Delacroix (1817-1827), 
Paris n.d., Pl.XXI. For a full discussion of the date of these drawings see: “The Early 
Drawings of Delacroix”, Burlington Magazine XCVIII, no. 34 (Jan. 1956), 23. 
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28 STUDIES OF ARMS AND ARMOUR 
PROMBIMEVIEY RICK GOEEPEGTION 


Pencil and wash. 


L253 


Tworsheets seach 10 25x 7 ty Lone 20, (exe cece) 


LENT BY DOUGLAS GORDON 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864, part of no. 655(?); Edgar Degas, his sale 


March 26-27, 1918, no. 156; Maurice Gobin, Paris, to 1926; Douglas H. 
Gordon, 1926. 


Exhibitions: Chicago 1930, no. 47; Los Angeles 1961, no. 73. 
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Left sheet. Top (left to right): 1. Armour for the tournament, 1458 (Meyrick 
Catalogue, pl. 1V); 2. Armour for the tournament, 1463 (ibid., pl. V). MS notes: 
“Volant piece. Grande Garde”; 3. Detail of 2. MS notes: “Garde de bras’, and date 
referring to the three pieces: “/460”. Bottom (left to right): 4. Misericorde, time of 
Edward IV (ibid., pl. CXIU, fig. 5). MS note: “misericorde’; 5. Detail of lance held by 
original of 2. 


Right sheet. Top to bottom (left to right): 6. Venetian halberd, 16th cent, (ibid., 
pl. XC, fig. 10). MS note: “Elizabeth”; 7. German pole-axe, time of Henry VI (ibid., 
pl. LXXXIII, fig. 1). MS note: “7450. Hache d’armes’; 8, Old English gisarme (ibid., 
pls. XVI & LXXXV\V, fig. 14). MS note: “Suzarme ou Guizarme 1485”, MS note inde- 
pendent of studies: “7250 les armures de mailles commencent a étre entrelacés [sic]; 
9. Jazerine armour (worn by a guisarmier) with detail of construction, 1485 (ibid., 
pl. XVI); 10. Turkish helmet taken from a seraskier of Solyman the Magnificent, by 
one of the officers of the Emperor Charles V (ibid., pl. CXXXIV). MS note: “Casque 
Turc du temps de Soliman le magnifique—Francois I°"”’; 11. Front view of 9. MS note: 
“jazerin ou simbriquant comme les planches dun bateau”. 


Every piece but the lance handle on the lower right of the left sheet can be identified 
as having been part of the Meyrick Collection.1_ Delacroix was at the Meyrick Col- 
lection at Goodrich Court, near Hereford, on Friday July 8 and Saturday July 9, 1825. 
This is proved by inscriptions on (1) a landscape watercolour with a view of Hereford 
Cathedral (?) in one of his English sketch-books: “Vu en allant chez M. Meyrick avec 
Edouard [Bertin] le vendredi 8 juillet’ (Louvre RF 9143, fol. 6 recto); (2) a sheet of 
pencil studies of armour: “Vendredi 8 juillet, le soir chez le D" Meyrick” (Library of 
the Wallace Collection); (3) a sheet of studies of armour that passed in the Degas Sale, 
no. 142: “Samedi 9 juillet’. It is probable that Delacroix and his friend Edouard Bertin 
had been invited to spend the week-end with Dr. Meyrick. Bonington may also have 
been of the party, since Delacroix writes in a letter of November 30, 1861 to Thoré 
that he did some studies with Bonington at Dr. Meyrick’s home (Correspondence 
IVe 287): 


The fact that some of these studies are more detailed than, and are taken at dif- 
ferent viewpoints from, the illustrations to Skelton’s book of 1830 on the Meyrick Col- 
lection seems to exclude the possibility that they were done from Skelton. Also the 
unidentified lance handle is not illustrated in Skelton, and may have been in the Meyrick 
Collection, though the study is too summary, and lances tend to be too similar, to allow 
certain identification, 


These studies were listed in the Exhibition Chicago 1930 as “Probably done in 1825 
from pieces belonging to Dr. Meyrick of London”. A date of 1822 was assigned to 
them at the Exhibition Los Angeles 1961. 


1 All plate references are to the line engravings in Joseph Skelton, Engraved Illustrations of 
Antient Arms and Armour, from the Collection of Llewelyn Meyrick . . . at Goodrich 
Court, Herefordshire; after the drawings, and with the descriptions of Dr. Meyrick. 2 vols., 
London 1830. 

I am indebted to Sir James Mann, Director of the Wallace Collection, for helping me to 
identify some of Delacroix’s studies as from pieces in the Meyrick Collection. 
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WOUNDED GREEK SOLDIER TENDED BY A COMRADE 


Watercolour. 134° x97. in. (19.7 x 24.5 cm.) 
Signed lower left: Eug. Delacroix 
Re nom o40 ls 22) 


1825726? 


LENT BY Mrs. FRANCIS WAYNE MACVEAGH 


Provenance: Victor Boulanger (Grec blessé), his sale February 19, 1880, 195 fr. (R.) 
or 350 fr. (ann. sale cat., Bib. Nat.) 


Exhibition: Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge 1955, no. 11 (“Two Greek Soldiers, Scene 
from Greek War. 1826.’’) 


Robaut considered this study to be a prelude to Delacroix’s monumental painting of 
an episode from the Greek War of Independence, the Massacre de Scio (Louvre), ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1824; but in style it appears more likely to be a sequel. Some 
comparable, though more minutely rendered, watercolour studies of Greek costumes 
are contained in a sketch-book which Delacroix evidently bought in England (trademark 
of a London stationer inside front cover) and therefore cannot be earlier than the end 
of May 1825 (Louvre RF 9143, fols. 12 verso and 17 recto!). The handling of the ruins 
may also be compared to a watercolour of house-tops in England — again somewhat more 
meticulously executed, suggesting an earlier date — in the same sketch-book (fol. 4 
recto). If allowances are made for the difference of medium, a stylistic parallel to our 
study may also be found in a pencil drawing of a Greek (or Turkish? — see R. no, 1528) 
soldier, dated 1826 (Louvre RF 9217). 


It is possible that the fame of Delacroix’s Massacre de Scio created a demand for 
signed watercolours of this sort among his friends and collectors. This is suggested at 
least by a watercolour of a wounded Greek horseman, dedicated by Delacroix to his 
friend Thales Fielding, and dated November 1824 (R. no. 96, present whereabouts 
unknown). Another signed watercolour of a similar type, though perhaps earlier than 
ours, is preserved in the Museum of Art of the Rhode Island School of Design. 


1 Reproduced by Maurice Sérullaz: Les Dessins de Delacroix (1817-1827), Paris n.d., By 
IST: 
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FRANCOIS I AND HIS MISTRESS (ANNE DE PISSELEU?) 


Watercolour, gouache, varnish. Si Sexe Selle 22.00%016.2-Cin: ) 
Signed lower right: Eug. Delacroix 

AR. no. 208bis (1827) 

1826/27 


THE FocG ART MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
(META & PAUL J. SACHS COLLECTION) 


Provenance: Robert Caze, his sale April 30, 1886 (Francois Ie” et la belle Gabrielle) to 
Meyer, 200 fr. (AR.); Paul J. Sachs, Cambridge, Massachusetts by. 1930, 


Exhibitions: Chicago 1930, no. 52 (Francis the First and his Favorite); Fogg Museum, 
Cambridge 1943, no. 6 (Francis I and the Duchess d’Estampes {sic}; 
Wildenstein, New York 1944, no. 55; Minneapolis 1952, no. 37; Fogg 
Museum, Cambridge 1955, no. 10 (Francis I and his Mistress, c. 1825). 


Since la belle Gabrielle was the mistress of Henri IV, Robaut rightly considered 
the title given in the Caze Sale of 1886 a misnomer, and suggested that the King was 
here shown with la belle Ferronniére — an apocryphal mistress of Francois I, While it 
may never be possible certainly to identify the female figure, the gesture of the King, 
removing his necklace apparently to give it to his companion, may be a clue to her 
identity. Frangois I had two titular mistresses: Francoise de Chateaubriant and Anne 
de Pisseleu, who replaced Mme de Chateaubriant in the King’s favour about 1526. 
Though she remained the King’s mistress till his death in 1547, Anne married Jean 
de Brosse in 1536. Upon the marriage, Francois I elevated Anne’s husband, and hence 
Anne herself, by investing him with the “collier de l’ordre” and the Duchy of Etampes. 
The removal of the King’s necklace (“collier”), a gesture which would otherwise seem 
to be almost meaningless, may therefore be an oblique allusion to the elevation of Anne 
de Pisseleu to the rank of Duchesse d’Etampes at the time of her marriage. 

In subject, technique and scale, this study reveals the influence of Bonington, who 
worked with Delacroix in his studio towards the end of 1825 and the beginning of 1826 
(Correspondence I, 173 — letter of January 31, 1826). A related oil painting by Bon- 
ington, Francois I and Marguerite de Navarre (Wallace Collection), was exhibited at 
the Salon of 1827. 

The position of the female figure’s legs in our study is identical to those of the 
personification of Greece in Delacroix’s Greece on the Ruins of Missolonghi (Museum 
of Bordeaux), which suggests that the two pictures are close in date, if not contemporary. 


The evidence for dating the Greece is contradictory, but it was probably executed 
in 1826.1 


+ Moreau (p. 199) and Robaut (no. 205) date it 1827: and Delacroix himself includes it in a 
list of paintings which he says were exhibited to the public (he apparently means for the 
first time) in 1827 (Correspondence I, 407). In another letter, however, he specifically 
States that it was exhibited in 1826 at the “Exposition au profit des Grecs’ (Moreau- 
Nélaton I, 163). But it is not listed in either of the two catalogues for that exhibition, 
which opened at the Galerie Lebrun in Paris on May 15, 1826. Since Missolonghi did not 
fall to the Turks until the night of April 22, 1826, Delacroix would probably have had 
time to complete and submit his large painting to the exhibition only after both editions 
of the catalogue had been published. 

Piron (p. 105) also lists the painting under the year 1826. 
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STUDIES OF HORSES AND OF HUMAN FIGURES 


Pencil, pen and ink, wash: 834 x 121% in. (22.2 x 31.75 cm.) 
Culoete2s 


AYALA AND SAM ZACKS COLLECTION 


Provenance: with Fritz Nathan, Ziirich to 1956: Mr. and Mrs. S. Zacks, Toronto. 


Exhibitions: Bernheim-Jeune, Paris, 1954, no. 82: Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Minne- 
apolis, Vancouver 1956-57, no. 17. 


Delacroix painted and drew more studies of horses during the 1820s than of any 
other animal. This interest was partly inherited from Gros and Géricault, and sustained 
by English influence. He did studies both from life and, as in this instance, from memory, 
with an admixture of personal invention. Whereas Géricault’s studies include many work- 
horses, Delacroix almost exclusively favours a more nervous and excitable type of horse, 
often riderless in the 1820s and in a state of fright from lightning or some other cause. 

In style and technique, the studies on this sheet are comparable to some of the 
preliminary sketches for the Death of Sardanapalus (e.g. Escholier I, p. 221 and opp. 
p. 222). In spirit and type, the horse in the top centre is closely related to the litho- 
graph Wild Horse, dated 1828 (this exhibition no. 39). 





WILD HORSE 
Lithograph 


1828 


Catalogue no. 39 


7) 
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RAVENSWOOD AND LUCY AT THE 


MERMAIDEN’S FOUNTAIN 
(Walter Scott: The Bride of Lammermoor, Il, chap. 7, 131-32, 1819 English ed.) 


Brush, black and brown inks, heightened with white. 8 11/16 x 7% in. 
(222 lex 8-4) Chie) 


Cn 1S267 29 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864; with Van Diemen, New York to 1931; 
Detroit Institute of Arts, 1931. 


This is a preliminary study, not listed by Robaut, for a lithograph dated 1829 
(this exhibition no. 41). Minor details are added to the setting in the print, but the 
composition and poses, though reversed, are identical. Our study is closer to the 
final version than any of the three studies in the Louvre that have been connected with 
it (RF 9233, 9998 — R. no. 306 — and 9997 — addition to R. no. 306. Exhibition 
Louvre 1930, nos. 275-77). It represents the first rendezvous of Edgar, Lord Ravens- 
wood, and Lucy, when “he gave his faith to her forever, and received her troth in return”. 


Two French translations of “The Bride of Lammermoor” were published in book 
form before the lithograph: an anonymous one in 1819, and A. J. B. Defauconpret’s 
translation, the relevant volume of which is dated April 24, 1828. In both, the wording is 
identical to the quotation on the lithograph. But the chapter number on the print corre- 
sponds to neither volume, nor to the first English edition. It is therefore possible that 
Delacroix drew inspiration from a serialized version of one of the translations. 
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THE WOMEN OF ALGIERS 1834 


The Louvre Not in the exhibition 
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TWO STUDIES FOR THE ‘WOMEN OF ALGIERS’ 


Pencil eon xelomt (20 sexe5 °c) 
Patt,ol Reno Lo92(?)) 
1833/34 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON (ROSENWALD COLLECTION ) 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864, part of no, 571 (?); Esther Slater Kerrigan, 
her sale, New York, January 8-10, 1942 to Lessing J. Rosenwald; donated 
to the National Gallery by L. J. Rosenwald, 1943. 


Exhibitions: San Francisco 1947, no. 31; Los Angeles 1961, no. 74. 


These are advanced studies for the two central figures in the most important early 
painting inspired by Delacroix’s journey to North Africa in 1832: the Femmes d’Alger 
(Louvre), dated 1834 and exhibited in the Salon of the same year. It represents the in- 
terior of a harem. Elie Lambert divides the studies for this painting into two categories: 
those executed on the spot in Algeria, and those drawn in Paris in direct preparation for 
the final painting.! Though he does not publish this sheet, it clearly belongs in the second 
category, and the figure on the right immediately precedes the almost identical, though 
sharper and less animated, final study in the Louvre.? The latter study, which is on 
tracing paper and squared for transfer, seems indeed to have been traced from the 
former. This method of picking out a firm line on tracing paper from a preliminary 
sketch in which there are multiple contours was common with Delacroix. 


The source for both studies on this sheet is a watercolour done in North Africa.’ In 
the Parisian studies, as in the final painting, Delacroix monumentalizes the forms, 
while retaining authentic details of costume and posture. 


1 Elie Lambert: Delacroix et Les Femmes d’Alger, Paris, 1937. 
2 Repr. ibid., fig. 15. 
3 Louvre. Repr. ibid., fig. 8; and Escholier II, p. 86. 
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HAMLET SEES THE GHOST OF HIS FATHER 
(shakespeate. Hamler Actalesc.. ) 


Pencil. 10% x 7% in. (25.8 x 19.4 cm.) 
Reon /0RGlo34 ) 
1842/43 


THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864, no. 399, to Alfred Sensier, 165 fr.; his 
Sales Decembpchwl mio 7 enOmi2 7.65) IY ston VICtOLEeGnocquet (ann: sale 
cat. Bib. A. & A.); Edgar Degas, his sale March 26-27, 1918, no. 140, 630 
fr.; Pierre Geismar, Paris (his stamp lower left), his sale November 15, 
1928; with Knoedler, New York to 1947; Detroit Institute of Arts, 1947. 


Exhibition: Detroit 1962, no, 32. 


This is a finished preparatory drawing for a lithograph of the same dimensions dated 
1843 (this exhibition no. 43). A less advanced study, in which the main outlines are 
not so firmly fixed, is preserved in a private collection in Paris. 


Robaut’s date of 1834 is apparently based on the assumption that all thirteen lith- 
ographs in the Hamlet series that was published in 1843 had been executed in 1834 and 
1835. Five are in fact dated in these two years, but it seems clear from Delacroix’s Cor- 
respondence (II, 129) that others — surely those dated 1843 — were not executed be- 
fore the year of publication. This drawing is unlikely, on the grounds of style and of 
simple probability, to have preceded the lithograph by more than a year. 
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IKANClalelh, (Ns) Tei DIaa (Ca 


Pencil, brush, black and brown inks. 9% x 5% in. (23.8 x 14.6 cm.) 
Signed lower left: Eug. Delacroix 
c. 1843? 


LENT ANONYMOUSLY 
Provenance: Grankowski; private collection, Cambridge, Massachusetts, by 1950. 
Exhibitions: Philadelphia 1950-51, no. 85; Fogg Museum, Cambridge 1955, no. 46. 


The identification of the figure as Rachel, though not firmly documented, is convinc- 
ing, being borne out by similarities to other contemporary portraits of the actress (e.g., 
the painting by Auguste Charpentier, Salon 1840, a lithograph by Salabert, and particu- 
larly a watercolour by Edwin Smith’). The identification of her rdle as that of Phédre, 
given in the catalogues of the two exhibitions listed above, seems less secure, but is not 
implausible. A heliograph of Rachel as Phédre is preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.? Although the costume reproduced is clearly a classical chiton, richly em- 
broidered and heavily bejewelled, Delacroix’s study might be a free rendering of it. At 
least in the study as in the heliograph the actress wears a veil attached to the back of 
her head, a long white gown, and a dark flowing mantle. The only occasion on which 
Delacroix notes in his writings that he went to see Rachel playing in order to study a 
costume is on October 12, 1852, when he attended Cinna (Journal I, 492). 


If our study represents Rachel in a public performance of Phédre it cannot be earlier 
than January 1843, when Rachel first played Phédre at the Comédie francaise.2 It is 
also improbable that it would be much later, since Delacroix was a passionate theatregoer 
as well as an ardent admirer of Rachel, and would be likely to have attended and re- 
corded, if not the premiere, at least one of her early appearances in Phédre. 


Rachel (1821-1858) was France’s greatest classical tragedienne in the period of 
the July Monarchy. She made her debut at the Comédie francaise, as Camille in 
Horace, in June 1838. Of her performance in Phédre, a contemporary, Sir Theodore 
Martin, wrote that there was “something appallingly true and terribly beautiful in this 
woman, wasting away by inches with the consuming fire of a passion which she abhor- 
red, but which Venus herself was fanning in her veins with pitiless persistency, It was 
as real as life itself, but it was reality steeped in the hues of poetry . . . [The per- 
formance] stands out in solitary splendour, for the attempts of Ristori and Sarah Bern- 
hardt are unworthy to be mentioned in the same breath”’.‘ 


1 All reproduced in Joanna Richardson: Rachel, London 1956. I am greatly indebted to Miss 
Sybille Pantazzi for bringing these illustrations to my attention, and for other assistance 
with research into Rachel. 

2 Reproduced ihid., opp. p. 80. 

3 See Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo, VU, Rome 1961 (under “Rachel’’). 

4 Quoted in Joanna Richardson, op. cit., 59-60. 
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SE BE RIN GelON 


Red and black chalks on buff paper. Sight size: 10 x 18% in. (25.4 x 47.3 cm.) 
1847/52? 


THE MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(GIFT OF F. CLEVELAND MoraGan, 1961) 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864, part of no. 487 (?); donated by F. Cleve- 
land Morgan to Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 1961. 


This exceptionally fine study illustrates not only Delacroix’s profound yet unpedantic 
understanding of feline anatomy, but also his unsurpassed gifts as a colourist. With 
masterful simplicity, he combines the buff of the paper and the red and black chalks 
to create a striking artistic equivalent to the tawny colour of the lion and the yielding, 
matted texture of its mane. 
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THE THREE MARIES AT THE SEPULCHRE 
(Mark XVI, 5) 


Pentand inks Do Saxo, 1. Orns @lr0X 2) onchls) 
Dated lower right: /2 janvier 1862 
Part or Re nom lg 95 G2) 


THE ART MUSEUM, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Provenance: Delacroix Sale February 1864, part of no. 376 (?); Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr., Princeton, New Jersey; Art Museum, Princeton, 1941. 


This is one of several small, very late sketches of biblical themes treated with a Rem- 
brandtesque economy and power, none of which was developed into a painting. A very 
similar example, probably contemporary with this study, is the Washing of Feet in the 
Louvre (reproduced Escholier II, 231). Another, earlier example, dated March 13, 
1860, is the Jacob Receiving Joseph’s Coat, which is also in the Louvre (reproduced 
Kurt Badt: Eugene Delacroix. Drawings, pl. 29). 


The contrast between this sketch and the preceding study, Sleeping Lion, is character- 
istic of Delacroix’s range as a draughtsman. In the one an almost palpable impression of 
material texture and of truth to life is created; in the other, corporeal substance is all 
but consumed in the impression of spiritual intensity. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES FLYING Illustration page 54 


Pithoeraph, 2nd’ state, 107e" x Orly 16". (27°x923. cm?) 
Nano 259. Re noe 233% D2 nos 58: 
ES2 O27 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO (THE JOHN H, WRENN MEMORIAL COLLECTION ) 


One of a series of seventeen lithographs illustrating Goethe’s Faust. The series was 
published as a whole in 1828, but according to Moreau (p. 51) the prints were executed 
in the course of the two preceding years. 

In a letter to Philippe Burty dated March 1, 1862, Delacroix recalls that he was 
stimulated to do the prints mainly by a performance based an Faust which he saw in 
London in 1825 (Correspondence IV, 303-4). 


WILD HORSE Illustration page 73 


Iithorraph es iststates 955/10 x 87s in. (255/ x 22.5 Cm) 
Niro elon 2 Ose Lye Oo. 
d. 1828 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


RECLINING TIGER 


lethoptapueesrcestatcwelzeu 37 LO x 1805/16 in: (32.69% 46.5 cm.) 
Vite eee Uma nOs GU: 
1829 


THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO (GIFT OF C. HEINTZMAN AND H. KNOEDLER, 1927) 


RAVENSWOOD AND LUCY AT THE 
MERMAIDEN’S FOUNTAIN 


unocrp ie estates. 97 LO Keayenine oly x liley cm.) 
Wb Gatos xsi Whe Giles ORY IDE Silalciey 
1829 


THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


The first state is dated 1829, the second January 1830. 
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WEISLINGEN CAPTURED BY GOTZ’ MEN eas 
page 


Lithograph, 1st state. 14 9/16 x 11 13/16 Ife (ear Uaciile) 
Menoe2 hemo o4 le DanoelZ0sChsaGnE 
1836/43 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO (THE CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION ) 


One of a series of seven lithographs illustrating Goethe’s play Gotz von Berlichingen, 
and executed between 1836 and 1843. See no. 19 in this exhibition. 


HAMLET SEES THE GHOST OF HIS FATHER Illustration 
page VIII 


Lithograph, 2nd state. 10% x 7% in. (25.8 x 19.4 cm.) 
INIPETO a Oo, ee Or eee) Se 
d. 1843 


THE ArT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO (THE ALBERT H. WoLF MEMORIAL COLLECTION ) 


One of sixteen prints from the Hamlet series, which was not published in its entirety 
till 1864. Thirteen of the subjects, including this one, were printed in small quantity in 
1843. See no. 34 in this exhibition. 


Printed by Maclean-Hunter Commercial Printing Division, Toronto, Canada 
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